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THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 



The Bill reported from the Comiyiittee on Military 
Affairs to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
' Military Force, being under consideration: 

Mr. DOWNS said; 

I had no intention, Mr. President, when this 
bill first came up in the Senate, to say anything 
upon the subject. I thought, sir, that our pro- 
■gress in this wax with Mexico was such — we 
naving advanced to the interior of that country, 
taken possession of its capital, and accomplished 
everything, practically, that the army and the 
President couid have accomplished — that at the 
meeting of this Cong;ress, when it came together, 
it would, in its deliberations upon this subject, 
rather indicate what further steps should be taken 
in the matter, and would occupy their time in 
action rather than words. I hhd no expectation 
whatever, when this bill was first introduced, that 
its passage would be delayed, and that the meas- 
ures recommended by the President would be 
X)pposed. 

I find, however, that I have been very much 
mistaken. When it was proposed, tor the first 
time, to take up this bill, i happened not to be in 
the Senate on that day, and I believe it was the 
only day in which I was absent since the com- 
mencement of the session ; but, upon inquiring, I 
found that opposition was made to such consider- 
ifttion, and there was a very close vote as to 
whether the bill should be taken up. I understood 
from that fact, at that time, that some obstructions 
would be thrown in the way of its passage^ but, 
«till, I did not anticipate that decided opposition to 
the bill, which has since been manifested on the 
other side of the Chamber. 
^ Mr. President, as we have had so much discus- 
sion, and so much diflference of opinion as to the 
origin of this war, and as, perhaps, we shall here- 
after have a diflference of opinion as to the question 
by whom the opposition to the bill was com- 
menced, I wish to place on record the history, as 
I understand it, of this debate. In so doing, it 
will be necessary for me to allude to the course of 
certain Senators upon this all-important subject ; 
for in relation to the history of the action of the 
Senate, in the debate on this bill, I do not, for one, 
desire to have the question lefl in doubt as to who 
commenced or protracted this war of discussion. 
When the attempt was first made, sir, to call this 
bill up for consideration, the objection, as I under- 
8tood from the *<Ofi!cial Proceedings,'' to taking it 



up was not one of direct opposition to the bill, but 
simply whether it should be taken up or not at that 
time. At all events, that appeared to be the light 
in which it was regarded by the chairman of the 
Military Committee. 

We soon, however, came to another stage of 
procedure in this matter. Some daya after, when 
the bill was again called up, an amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crit- 
tenden,] to chanse the provisions, &>c. Still I 
did not understand that to be opposition to the 
bill;' for, if I understood the Senator's remarks on 
that subject, it was not denied that the President 
should be properly sustained in the conduct of this 
war. Ana I am more confirmed in that opinion, 
from an incident that occurred about that period. 
In some preliminary discussion at that time, I re- 
collect very distinctly that the honorable Senator 
from Kentucky seemed to be very much surprised 
at an incidental remark that fell from the Senator 
from Mississippi — viz : that the prosecution of the 
war had been delayed, or procrastinated, by Con- 
gress. I confess that I was very much of the 
opinion of the Senator from Kentucky, and I 
thought that the objection of the Senator from 
Mississippi was not so well founded as he afifirmed 
it to be. I supposed that there had been no serious 
objection at the former session designed against 
the particular measures recommended for the pros- 
ecution of the war. I did not understand ^om the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky that 
such opposition was intended, but that there was 
only some diflference of opinion as to the details 
of this particular measure. But, Mr. President, 
we soon arrived at other stages of this business. 
It was remarked the other day, by an honorable 
Senator on the other side, (1 do not now recollect 
which,) that the chairman of the Committee oh 
Military Af&irs, and those connected with him in 
the support of this bill, were ** making consider- 
able progress" — that he had at first disclaimed all 
idea of the conquest of all Mexico, but that he 
now seemed to be disposed to regard it as not so 
unreasonable, or so monstrous— "that such an idea 
might be tolerated — and that therefore he was 
making some progress. 

Now, I must say, in reply, that those who are 
thus charging us with inconsistency, are changing 
the position which they had assumed at the com- 
mencement very rapidly. It is they who have 
been making progress; but I must be allowed to 
say it is a progress backwards. From the time 



when the bill was first proposed to the present mo- 
ment, they have manifested an increasing opposi- 
tion to the prosecution of this war. Not only do 
they find fault with the suggestions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the suggestions of 
the War Department, with the reports of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
with all the authorities usually allowed on such 
occasions, but they resist and contest them at every 
point, and have denounced in the strongest terms 
the prosecution of the war. That was the stage, 
in the course of their procedure upon this subject, 
marked out by the Senator from Delaware. But 
they did not stop there. There was still another 
stage. Where they will stop in th«ir onward 
career, I cannot say; for, soon after, another hon- 
orable Senator (the Senator from Connecticut) of- 
fered a resolution which took still higher ground: 
in the first place, that Mexico had no public do- 
main; and, secondly, if she had, she had no power 
to cede any of said territory to us; and, therefore, 
our idea of acquiring territory for indemnity was 
altogether futile. Such has been the psogress of 
the opposition to this bill; and I must confess, sir, 
that every additional step that has been made has 
but astonished me the more. Theae latter posi- 

• tions assumed by an honorable Senator hare es- 
pecially astonished me more than all the rest. 
W hat are they ? Why, that Mexico has no pub- 
lic domain, and that wc can get nothing from her. 
Well, sir, I will not stop to discuss that question, 
for I care very little whether she has any public 
domain or not, though I understand the fact very 
differently. I understand that Mexico has a pub- 
He domain. I think it very immaterial, and that 
the acquisition of territory for the public land 
it brings into the country is of no great advan- 
tage. In regard to public lands generally, and in 
respect particularly to the immense territory we 
have held, I think they bring in but very little 
income to the Government. 1 venture to say, that 
on examination in respect to the value of the 
public lands in this country, after deducting the 
expenses of surveys, purchases, and the other ne- 
cessary expenses, it would be found that it has 
been by no means a money-making business. 
There are other advantages ih the acquisition of 
territory besides the mere value of the land. The 
increase of population, of commerce, and conse- 
quently of revenue resulting from such acquisition, 
must be taken into account. Suppose we had 
never received a dollar out of the immense territory 
acquired by the acquisition of Louisiana, would 
not the acquisition, considering the millions of 
revenue received at New Orleans, have been a suf- 
ficient inducement to its acquirement? I believe 

' Mexico has a public domain to ocde ; but whether 
she has or not, I do not care a straw. We want 
the territory for the spread of population, the in- 
crease of our commerce, and the extension of our 
liberties, just as we wanted Louisiana and the 
valley of the Mississippi, Floridas, and Texas. I 
shall not follow the Senator in his argument on 
this point»4 He cited from a work oh international 
law, of which I profess to know but little. I shall 
not, thenj follow him in that quotation. But I 
should thmk that such law as that which he cited 
is at variance with the practice of all nations, con-, 
trary to common sense, and not to be tolerated in 
this age of the world. How, I would a»k, did we 
acquire the very ground on which thia Capitol 



stands? Tradition records, that the Indians once 
lighted their council-fires on th»"s very hill ; would 
the Senator then have it, that we have no title to 
this, the site of our Capitol, and that the remnant 
of these Indians could at any time justly eject ua 
from its possession? But if the Senator's argu- 
ment should be correct, that Mexico has no power 
to cede territory, how will that help his cause? It 
will only make it the more necessary for us to take 
it, if she cannot cede it. * 

Such, then, sir, is the history of the opposition, 
thus far, to this bill. Before I proceed further, 
however, I will advert to an argument made by the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Phelps,] 
who last addressed the Senate. In the conclusion 
of his remarks, he complained of the exercise of 
what he ^yas pleased to term, an almost despotic 
military power, in the hands of the President of the 
United States in Mexico, and declaimed, at some 
length, against the dangers of an abuse of a mili- 
tary authority. But does not this military power 
continue to be exercised by the President, in the 
veiy necessity of the case, and because that legal 
provision has not yet. been made by which he 
would have been relieved of that responsibility ? 
So far from being desirous to hold California and 
New Mexico by military tenure, rather than by 
the organization of civil government, the President 
has been anxious to be relieved of that responsi- 
bility , which the circumstances of the case have 
devolved upon him, and the gentleman from Ver- 
mont can at any time contribute his share in the 
removal of that much of the military power of the 
President, by establishing civil or territorial gov- 
ernment. 

There is anotlier preliminary remark which I. 
dedire to make, and it is in reference to the aston- 
ishing distrust manifested on the other side of the 
Chamber, with respect to the recommendation of 
the President, the Secretary of War, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. I be- 
lieve it has hitherto been generally considered, 
that in cases where the honor and interest of the 
country are involved in a controversy with a for- 
eign Power, party spirit ahould be assuaged. And 
I think. the history of the country shows, that in 
the highest party times, when such cases have 
arisen, party spirit has subsided. It was so, I 
recollect, some years ago, when the question of 
the northeastern boundary was in agitation. Then, 
nearly by unanimous consent — indeed, I believe it 
was unanimous — means were placed at the dispo- 
sal of the President to meet any contingency which 
might arise. So it was also, I believe, at the com- 
mencement of this war; but the spirit of party op- 
position has gradually arisen, and every measure 
suggested for the prosecution of the war is now 
most scrupulously scrutinized. 

I now proceed to give some of the grounds of 
my vote upon this bill, in addition to the reasons 
given for its passage by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and so eloquently sus- 
tained by another member of the committee, [the 
Senator from Mississippi, CoL Davis,] whose heroic 
and skillful exploits in two of the most brilliant bat- 
tles— <ind I regret to say, also, as his own honor- 
able wounds but too clearly attest, the most bloody 
battles of the war — ^Monterey and Buena Vista — 
add a weight to whatever he says on this subjeet, 
which, it seems to me, ought to be eonclusive. 
I felt sure it would be so then, but I find I was 
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mistaken. His arguments have not been answered; 
they never can or will be answered on this floor or 
elsewhere. Still, opposition to the bill appears to 
have constantly increased from that day to this. 
My thanks, and the thanks of this body and of the 
country, are due to the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Col. Davis,] who is on the military com- 
mittee, for what he said on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky. That amendment 
seemed almost to kave reduced the friends of this 
bill to the necessity of undervaluing the efficiency 
of volunteers, or to adopt the amendment. There 
is a difference of opinion on this subject, both in the 
army and elsewhere. The honorable Senator was 
identified with both arms of the service, regulars 
and volunteei-s, and could have no partiality for 
either. Few men occupy the same position in this 
particular; he has said, therefore, all that is proper 
or necessary on the occasion, and, I have no doubt, 
satisfied both parties, that for the services contem- 
plated regulars are to be preferred. While ex- 
pressing, then, my thanks to that Senator, and my 
full concurrence m all he said on the respective 
merits of volunteers and regulars, giving preference 
to neither in their appropriate sphere, but doing 
ample credit to both, I take occasion to state a 
fkct, and an opinion of volunteers, I once heard 
from a very aistinguished officer of the regular 
army in the war of 1812, now no more, and who, 
like my friend from Mississippi, bore about him 
wounds received on the battle-fields of his country, 
and which, I believe, at last carried him prema- 
turely to the grave — 1 mean the late General Rip- 
ley. I thought the fact. staled, and the opinion 
given, a little extravagant. I now believe them 
both perfectly true. He said, that in all the annals 
of American warfare, American volunteers, in any 
thing like equal numbers, never had been beaten, 
and never could while our present institutions ex- 
isted. The battle-fields of New Orleans, Buena 
Vista, Cerro Gordo, Brazito, Sacramento, and 
others, attest the truth of what he said. 

In the debates on this bill, there has been, I 
think, some incorrectness in the statements of 
those who oppose the bill, no doubt unintentional, 
as to the force now authorized and required by the 
Executive and the committee, calculated to lead to 
error. It has been variously stated by diflferent 
speakers, from ninety to a hundred thousand men, 
and the increase contemplated by the bill now 
under consideration, and the bill for twenty regi- 
ments of volunteers, as increasing the actual force 
in service thirty thousand men. I do not so under- 
stand it. As I understand it, from the reports of 
the Adjutant Greneral*s office, the present forces 
authonzed are: ' 

Regulars 30,350 

Volunteers 32,816 

Total authorized 63,166 

If we add to this the ten regiments contemplated 
by this bill, we make the whole amount 73,166. 
The force in actual service, from the last returns, 
are: 

Reo^ulars 20,333 

Volunteers 20,286 

Volunteers from Michigan and Ala- 
bama, on their way 2,200 

Making, in all, in actual service. . . 42,719 
From these statements, it will appear that the 
number that can be kept in gervice, of those autho- 



rized by law, is about two-thirds. This calculation 
will give for the actual force in service, after the 
ten new regiments are added, about 48,925 — say 
fifty thousand men. And if the twenty additional 
regiments of volunteers be added to the forces 
previously authorized, tlie number that would bo 
actually kept in service, according to this mode of 
calculation, would be 62,000. This bill, and the 
bill authorizing the twenty regiments of volunteers, 
does not, as has been represented, add thirty thou- 
sand men to the number in actual service. They 
do not necessarily add a single man to either arm 
of the service; they only authorize the President 
to do so, if he deems it necessary. 

While on this branch of the subject, I desire to 
make a few remarks in reply to the eu'gumenta 
offered against the bill, and m favor of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Butler,] which is still pending. That 
amendment proposes, instead of increasing the 
number of the regiments, to add a certain number 
of men to each company. I do not know muck 
about military affairs, sir, but I confess that this 
amendment struck me as rather extraordinary, 
particularly when it was considered that the peace 
establishment of the United States had been already 
very much augmented in th3 manner proposed in 
the amendment; and above all, after the remai-k- 
able manifestations which the army had given of 
its efficiency under the present organization. The 
experiment of making that change in this organi- 
zation appeared to me to be of doubtful expediency, 
to say the least of it. A slight departure, even from 
an established system which has proved so emi- 
nently efficient, might be attended with danger. I 
do not say that there would positively be danger in 
making the change proposed by the amendment, 
but I prefer leaving the organization of the army 
precisely as it is at present. The Senator fh)m South 
Carolina recommends his amendment on the score 
of economy. In some cases, great economy is the 
worst' econo my. We cannot expect, when we go 
to war, that we can prosecute it without expense, 
I perfectly agree with gentlemen, who declare that 
when we go to war, we must pay for it. We must 
tax the people. I regard as one of the consequences 
of this war, the necessity of imposing taxes to meet 
the expenditures. I admit that at once, and am 
ready to go as far as any reasonable man, in the 
imposition of taxes, for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of this war. The expense I know 
must be great, and for it we must provide. But 
considerations of economy are not to enter into the 
calculations of a people, when they find it necssary 
to enter into a war. The great object of war is 
success, and that is to be sought at any cost. We 
are now engaged in war, and we must prosecute 
it to a successful close. It is no time now to sit 
down, and counting the cost, cut oflf some^of the 
odds and ends. If economy is our object, why 
not strike off half of the officers of thearmy ? If 
we are to adopt this economical policy, why not 
proceed to cut down all the officers ? I have no 
fear as to our inability to meet the expenses of this 
war. We have met them thus far, and we shall 
be fblly able to meet them hereafter. I cannot, 
therefore, concur in the amendment of the Senat<Nr 
from South Carolina. 

In the course of the argument on that amend- 
ment, something was said about the patronage of 
the Executive, and in reference to that, I hare a 
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few words to offer. I know that complaints have 
been made with reference to the patronage dis- 
pensed by the Executive in the appointment of 
the principal officers of tiie army engaged in this 
war. But I think, sir, that an attentive examina- 
tion of the army list will furnish evidence of some 
justification for the conduct of the Executive. At 
the head of the list, there does seem to be a 
considerable preponderance of Democratic names; 
butif you look further down, you will discover that 
the officers appointed by the Executives of those 
States in which Whig influence prevails, have 
been selected from the ranks of that party. For 
myself, I would never permit such distinctions of 
party to operate in the selection of officers for the 
armies of the country; and never, in any recom- 
mendations which I have made, have such dis 
tinctions been permitted to exercise the slightest 
influence. In tne defence of the honor and inter- 
ests of the country, Whigs and Democrats alike 
have participated, and should fairly share in the 
offices and emoluments of the army. If the Pres- 
ident had acted in this matter in the exclusive 
spirit that has been alleged against him, I should 
have condemned him most emphatically. But 
when I find that the spirit of exclusiveness in ap- 
pointments to office commenced on the other side, 
oefore the general staff was organized, I believe 
that the President was not at all to blame in at- 
tempting to make something like a balance, by 
appointmg a large number of Democrats. 

Mr. MANGUM. Ifthe honorable Senator will 
allow me, I would remark, in reference to my 
own State, that such a course as he describes was 
not adopted by the Executive of that State; and 
that a very meritorious and scientific gentleman of 
the Democratic party received an appointment; 
indeed, I believe that all the appointments were 
made irrespective of party considerations. As the 
Senator is aware, we had a Whig Executive in 
that State. 

Mr. DOWNS. I am very glad that the honor- 
able Senator interrupted me, because if in error, at 
any time, I shall always be happy to be corrected. 
I recollect an instance in the gentleman^s own 
State, which sustains me in the position I have 
assumed with respect to these appointments of the 
Executives of the States. 1 had the pleasure of 
being introduced, last summer, to a gentleman who 
commanded one of the new regiments in the regu- 
lar army, (Colonel Wilson,) and ascertamed the 
fact, that although a man of wealth and standing 
in the community, having volunteered when the 
first call was made on the country, and been 
elected to some subordinate office, yet, contrary to 
general expectation, he did not receive from the 
State Execative the command of one of the regi- 
ments, and that, in consequence of the neglect, the 
President appointed him to the command of one 
of the new regiments. But I regarded it as a very 
strong case in point, and I had it in view when I 
-made the remark which elicited the interruption 
of the honorable Senator. 

Mr. MANGUM. The fact is as stated by the 
honorable Senator. Colonel Wilson was afterwads 
appointed by the Executive here, and two strong 
letters from the Whig Senators of this body were 
written recommending him to the appointment. 
That was the spirit which, so far as I know, char- 
acterized the p)iblic authorities of North Carolina. 

Mr. DOWNS. I have no knowledge of the 



proceedings in North Carolina except in this in- 
stance, which, I confess, struck me as one of those 
affording a justification of the course of the Presi- 
dent, f did not, however, intend to refer to« a 
particular case, but to speak generally of the course 
which had been taken in making the appointments. 
I do not pretend to go into all the instances occur- 
ring in the several States, but I speak of the general 
result, and I believe iha^ upon investigation, it will 
be found that a large portion o$ the appointments 
of officers were made from the party which is op- 
posed to the President in their political views. 
This, sir, I believe, has been the liberal course of 
the Executive on this subject. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, there is one 
other reason which I will state, why I prefer regu- 
lar forces to volunteers. Their duties are very 
much the same, and as the war is conducted their 
period of service will be mbch the same, yet the 
difference between the officers of this description 
offeree is very material. 

The volunteer officers not holding their commis- 
sions from the United States, there is no opportu- 
nity for promotion. They may go there and fi§ht 
for years, and though they perform the same duties 
as are performed by the officers of the regular army 
and achieve as gallant exploits, yet they can re- 
ceive no advancement. Those who begin as captains 
will be captains still, and those who command as 
lieutenants will be lieutenants still . 

There was a remark made by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina who last addressed 
the Senate upon this subject, [Mr. Butler,] and 
who offered an amendment to this bill, in which I 
cannot concur. It seemed to be based upon the 
idea that the engagement of volunteers or the en- 
listment of regular troops could not be accom- 
plished. He says: 

<< Why is it that the Executive, as we are informed, can- 
not raise Uie number of troops wkich by law he has author- 
ity to raise, for carrying on this war in the heart of Mexico.' 
Why is it? Does it arise from popular aversion against en- 
tering into such a service as this ? If it were a war for the 
defence of our awn soil, do you believe that five times that 
number could not be called into requisition ? Sir, at the voice 
of the Executive of the United States:, ten times that num- 
ber would spring up, ready to defend the naiional honor and 
the soil of the Aepublic. And I must here make another 
remark. If all parties in the United States, were to concur 
in the justice and propriety of carrying on this war, I would 
answer for it that the President could not say ti)at it was out 
of his power to raise the number of troops which the laws 
of the country authorize him to raise. But, sir, the very 
fact that he is unable to raise tliese troops by the means 
which have been put in his power, is, I think, one of the 
omens which a wise ruler should regard in administering 
the trust — the sacred trust— that is committed to him." 

Now, I do not understand the President as 
taking any such ground. I have never understood 
that there has been a single case in which a call has 
been made for volunteers in which that call has not 
been fully and completely answerSd. In Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and, in fact, in all the States, the last 
calls were not only responded to at once, but more 
men were offered than could be received. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg to interrupt the Senator 
for a moment. He has not exactly stated my 
proposition. In contending, as I did contend, that 
if tiie additional troops called for were necessary, 
they could be supplied in the manner proposed by 
my amendment to the bill, I asked the question, 
wny not raise them in this way.' One answer was, 
that Uie men would prefer entering a new organi- 
zation. But my proposition was, that if addi- 



tional troops were needed, they could be added to 
the old regiments, instead of incurring the expense 
of creating new ones. 

Mr. DOWNS. I do not see, in the remarks 
of the Senator, any distinction between the two 
descriptions of forces. On the contrary, the ten 
regiments authorized by the bill of last session 
were filled ap with extraordinary rapidity. I do 
not know that there is any complaint in the re- 
cruiting for the old regiments. Almost every 
newspaper that was received from New Orleans 
announced the arrival of fresh troops, to fill up the 
reduced companies. 

But while upon this subject, permit me to make 
another remark, as an additional reason for the 
passage of this bill. There is no doubt that recruit- 
ing in the new regiments will be more rapid than 
in the old regiments. And the reason is, that 
when you appoint officers from civil life, they go 
into the country where they are known, and, con- 
sequently, the men the more readily undertake to 
serve under them. 

I do not know certainly how many of our troops 
in Mexico were lost in battle and by disease, re- 
spectively, but I suppose at least as many were 
lost by the last as by the first. Many at any rate 
fell by disease, and in consequence of the late pe- 
riod in which they arrived at Vera Cruz. 

If we then pass this bill at once, we can send 
them off at an early period, so as to escape the dis- 
eases of the climate, which have been neretofore 
encountered. But if we continue to debate the bill 
indefinitely, if we go on talking without acting, we 
shall not only do as was done last session, but the 
evil will be much greater than last year; because 
this is a very long session, and may be extended 
indefinitely to the midst of summer; whereas, last 
year, the delay could not extend beyond the fourth 
of March. It was for reasons of this kind, as 
stated by the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, that I thought it would be 
far preferable to pass this bill without any unne- 
cessary delay. 

As the remarks which I shall make are in a 
great degree in answer to arguments which have 
been made in opposition to the bill, I must say 
that I should not have spoken at all, if it had not 
been for those arguments. 

I now wish to advert to another of the positions 
assumed by the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, and lest I should be mistaken, I will 
(Juote the language of the gentleman: 

" Bat, sir, that is as far as I will go as an uUimatum of any 
proposition of peace to that Government. I would insist, 
m the first instance, in all measures of negotiation, that to 
the Rio Grande we are bound, under the most solemn of 
pledges, to protect the rights of Texas. But then the ques- 
tion may be asked— and it is a proper question — ^liow would 
you establish any other line for separating the territories of 
the United Sutes from those of Mexico? Will you fall back 
upon the line which separates Oregon from Mexico? I 
think not, sir. But, by way of making it as acceptable as 
possible to Mexico, and with a sincere desire to terminate 
this war, I would not hesitate, if it were to be done to-mor- 
row, to send the most illustrious embassy to Mexico, and to 
propose to her terms of peace upon this uUimatumy with the 
right, however, to deirnnd from her to say what line she 
fihould run by way of compensating us for the claims we 
have against her, and I should think it no degradation.'' 

Now, I have a very great objection to the first 
proposition considered in this extract. I object 
totally and peremptprily to sending any more am- 
bassadors to Mexico. We have sent too many 
already. The President was right at first, how- 



ever, because our true policy is for peace, where it 
can be honorably obtained. Yet, although the 
President at the early stages of this war did mak« 
them these offers of peace, nothing^ has been done 
towards the conclusion of a peace by them. Eveik 
now, after they are completely overthrown, their 
capital taken, and army destroyed, still terms of 
peace are rejected. 

Under these circumstances, we ought not to send 
them another ambassador, high or low. We have 
made propositions many times, and they would 
not accept them — we have now conquered them — 
they are in our power. Shall we, then, solicit 
again until they consent to treat with us? If I 
were to Send an embassy at all, it should not be 
with such an ultimatum as the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina proposes. Why should we 
now agree to take the Oregon boundary as the 
extent of our title, giving them to understand that 
we expect nothing more, and leaving to themselvei 
to propose a boundary for indemnity? 

This would be giving them new life or encou^- 
agement. If the President could be so weak as to 
present such a proposition, they would say at once 
** there is some mystery in this sudden change, 
some difficulty in the affairs of the American Gov* 
ernment," which would encourage them to perse^ 
vere in hostilities, under the impression that we 
would ultimately be compelled to give up out 
conquests; and this would be a reasonable conchi- 
sion from such a proposition. 

I now come to some general remarks which I 
wish to make upon the question of the war with 
Mexico. And first, sir, I have to say that there 
is one thin^ which has appeared to me very singa* 
lar in this discussion on the part of gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber. The President in hie 
message has declared what he thinks is the right 
course to be pursued ; and gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party generally, have concurred with the 
views he has taken; while those on the opposite 
side object to the policy in Uie most decided 
manner. But they do not tell us what they would 
do. It is very easy to find fault, but not so easy 
to tell us what would be the right course to pursue. 

The studied silence of our opponents on this 
subject is the more surprising, because we had 
indications, before the meetin? of this session of 
Congress, that the objects of the war ought to be 
declared, and the President compelled to abide by 
them. Mr. Clay, in his Lexington speech, saidr 

" I conclude, therefore, Mr. President and fellow-citizeiM, 
with entire confidence, that Congress has the right, either 
at the beginning or during the prosecution of any war, to 
decide the objects and purposes for which it was proclaimed, 
or for which it ought to be continued. And I think it is tbe 
duty of Congress, by some deliberate aiid authentic act, to 
declare for what objects the present war shall be longer 
prosecuted. I suppose the President would not hesitate to 
regulate his conduct by the pronounced will of Congress, and 
to employ the force and the diplomatic power of the nation 
to execute that will. But if the President should decline or 
refuse to do so, and, in contempt of the supreme authority 
of Congress, should persevere in waging the war for other 
objects than those proclaimed by Cooness, then it would ba 
the imperative duty of that body to vmdicate its author!^ 
by the most stringent, and effectual, and appropriate meas- 
ures. And if, on the contrary, the enemy should refuse to 
conclude a treaty containing stipulations securing the oIk 
jects designated by Congress, it would become the duty of 
the whole Government to prosecute the war with all tl^e 
national energy, until those objects were attained by a trea^ 
of peace. There can be no insuperable difficulty in Coa- 
gress making such an authoritative declaration. Let it re- 
solve, simply, that the war shall, or shall not, be a war of 
conquest ; and, if a war of conquest, what is to be con- 
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qnered. Should a resolation pass disdaiming the design of 
ootil|i]«8t, peace would follow in lees than sixty days, if |he 
President would conform to bis constitutional duty," 

This is frank and decided. I do not see any 
Fcasonable objections to the course suggested. 

I do not know what the President's opinions 
are — I speak only for myself— but I would be very 
^lad, and I think the President would also be grat- 
ified, if Congress would adopt such a course. Why 
has not this course been adopted ? 

There has been another announcement of this 
principle, and a very emphatic one, from another 
quarter. 

I read only this morning, this decided declara- 
tion of opinion fVom a gentleman in another de- 
partment of the General Government: 

Washinoton, January 7, 1848. 

«Mt dear Sie : To all human appearance, the termination 
of tibis miserable war with Mexico is more remote than 
when the first blow was struck. In my judgment, it was 
nnnecessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by march- 
ing our army into disputed territory in the possession of 
Mexico. And I think that Congress, who unquestionably 
bave the power, should put an end to the war on just and 
bonorable principles. 

" After agreeing upon the terms on which a treaty should 
be made, they should call upon the Executive by resolution 
to offer a peace to Mexico upon that basis, and, during the 
negotiation, hostilities should be suspended. If the Presi- 
dent shall refbse to do this, in the military appropriation 
Mils the army should be required to take such p<)8itions as 
flhall carry out tJbe views of Congress. These bills the Pres- 
ident could not veto, and be would be* bound bytheiir re- 
quirements. This may be done by the House. 

"JOHN McLEAN." 

This is perfectly frank and clear, and admits of 
no doubt. 

If gentlemen approve of this doctrine let them 
subscribe to it boldly. There it is. I want a sim- 
ple response — ^yes or no. Do you approve of it, 
or do you not? I have, and the people have, a 
right to demand from gentlemen on the other side, 
what are their views? 

. I have no idea that there will be any peace until 
the Presidential election is over; and is it to be 
supposed that tlie people are going to vote in the 
darK? 

I do hope, then, that those gentlemen who difier 
with us so much, and find so much fault, will pro- 
pose a plan of their own, or, at all events, that they 
will say on this question, yea or nay. Let them 
sign the bond. Here it is m unequivocal terms. 

I want to know whether they will propose to 
withdraw the army, to give up, not only the in- 
demnity of millions, which our citizens claim, but 
say that all the blood and treasure which has been 
spentin this war, shall be thrown away ; or whether, 
in the spirit of the suggestion made by the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, go to Mexico, 
■aikd fall on our knees, and entreat that she will 
make peace on her own terms. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator will allow 
jaie to say, that I nevqr assumed any such propo- 
sition; and I do not think that my language, on 
the occasion referred to, at all justifies such an in- 
ference as has been drawn. I am quite at a loss 
to know how the gentleman could have arrived at 
4uch a conclusion. I certainly said that I would 
«lIow Mexico the privilege of indicating a line, 
without at all pledging myself to accede to it. I 
did not wish to extort terms from her, under du- 
ress, at the mouth of the cannon. So far as regards 
the indemnity due us, whatever be the amount, 
I stated that I would insist on an adjustment of it, 
allowing Mexico, simply, freedom m the conduct 



of the negotiation — giving her the privilege of indi- 
cating such boundaries as would be most favorable 
to permanent peace between the two Republics. 
I said nothing to authorize the extravagant propo- 
sition of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DO.WNS. The gentleman, I hope, did not 
understand me as sajring he used those identical 
words, ** falling on our knees." That was a mere 
figure of speech. I did think, however, and still 
think, that that was very much the meaning <^ the 
language employed by the honorable Senator. 

In the line of argument which I have marked 
out for myself on this subject, I shall next pro- 
ceed to consider the causes of the war. It is said 
that the President made this war by ordering the 
troops to the Rio Grande. I differ from this opin- 
ion totally. 

I believe the war could not have been avoided, 
that it was the natural consecjuence of the conduct 
and the folly of the weak and imbecile Government 
of Mexico. 

If it were necessary to look for other causes of 
the war than this conduct of Mexico, I could sug- 
gest another cause much more probable than that 
of the conduct of the President. 

I believe it grew out of the obstinacy of the 
Mexican Government, in insisting upon her claim 
to the dominion of Texas, after all the principal 
nations of the world had recognized her as an m- 
dependent republic. But if I should look for other 
causes than this at home, and if I should say that 
it arose not alone from the perversity of Mexico, 
but from the actions and opinions of certain per- 
sons within the United States, I should be mu^h 
nearer the truth than by attributing it to any act of 
the President or of General Taylor. It was more 
owing to the position taken by certain persons in 
this country. I allude to the announcement made, 
in 1844, from a very high quarter, that the annex- 
ation of Texas was a cause of war. Mr. Clay, in 
his letter of 1844, says : 

" I consider the annexation of Texas at this time, wiAout 
the assent of Mexico, compromising the national character, 
and involving us q/ertainly in war with Mexico and probably 
with other foreign Powers." 

This cry has been kept up ever since, and is the 
more likely to be the cause of the war than any 
act of the President. 

Now I do not say that this declaration was the 
cause of the war ; very far from it ; but if we are 
to attribute it to any cause arising within the coun- 
try, this is. the cause to which I would point. 
There were peculiar circumstances which gave to 
this declaration extraordinary weight with Mexico 
at that time. 

The very fact that two great Powers^ of Eu- 
rope, England and France, interfered in a most 
unusual and extraordinary manner to prevent an- 
nexation, encouraged Mexico in the delusion that 
she must make this a cause of war with us, and 
that she would be sustained in it by the public 
opinion, at least of those countries, if not the 
civilized world. They, in addition to the feelings 
of dread at our rapid encroachments in greatness, 
commerce, and power, had peculiar reasons for 
opposing our policy on this cjuestion. 

It was natural that Mexico should adopt the 
suggestions of the shrewd diplomatists of those 
nations, and resolve to fight it out. 

There was another reason also : the Oregon dis- 
pute was then existing. Mexico, in this wJiole 
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affair, has been unfortunate. One of these misfor- 
tunes is, that this Oregon question existed at the 
time Mr. Slidell was sent as our minister. There 
is every probability he would have been received, 
and the dispute settled , if Mexico could have fore- 
seen what occurred a few months afterwards; if it 
had not been for the idea that we were likely to be 
involved in war with England on account of the 
Oregon question, she would have listened to rea- 
sonable terms, and the controversy would havfe 
been settled in 1845. I think, then, that those 
who impute this war to the President of the 
United States, or to General Taylor's march to 
Rio Grande, should be very cautious how they 
use such a weapon. 

I do not know what are the intentions or pur- 
poses of ^ntlemen on the other side in this matter, 
but I have a right to guess; and though I cannot 
divine their purposes, as they keep so close on the 
sabject, if they do intend, by the position which 
they assumed here, to fight the battle of annexa- 
tion* over asain, I shall not shrink from the con- 
test, though I did think that that question had 
been settl^, and the people believed that it had 
been settled. It was a question about which we 
differed, and which we fought manfully. One 
party prevailed; and I, for one, was willing to let 
the question rest forever. But if you throw down 
a ^untlet, I will not hesitate to take it up. ' 

While on the subiect of tlie opinibns of distin- 

fiished men, I wish to refer to another opinion, 
allude, sir, to Mr. Gbllatin and his pampnlet on 
the Mexican war. He says, too, that annexation 
was acftual war. I cannot view that document in 
the same light Ifdo the speech or letter 6f the dis- 
tinguished statesman of Kentucky. I may be 
wrons^ in this, but so it is, I differ in opmion 
equally from them both; but while I listen with 
respect and attention 4.0 one of them, the great 
Kentuckian, I cannot read the lucubrations of the 
other without indignation. And this feeling is not 
because 1 undervalue the admonitions of the aged, 
as the young are too apt to do; I am myself old 
enough to have got over that weakness, if I ever 
had it. I listened not long since in this body, not 
only with respect and attention, but almost with 
filial reverence, to opinions and arguments of a dis- 
tin^ished Senator, [Mr Calhoun,] to not one of 
which scarcely could I bring my mind to assent. 
I shall listen, whenever they speak, to other (Mr. 
D. here looked towards Messrs. Benton and 
Webster) distinguished Senators with like feel- 
ings. 1 feel, sir, and I believe that the people of 
the United States feel, that such men as I nave just 
alluded to, have a right to speak, and ought to be 
listened to with profound respect on questions of 
national honor and of foreign wcur. They were 
bom in this land, and have grown up with this 
country; they have done the state some service; 
their history, for almost half a century, is their 
eountry^s history — 

"The page of her story is filled with their names !»» 
American genius has been appreciated, and Amer- 
ican eloquence admitted and illustrated by them. 
Yes, sir, to such men, on all subjects, I will listen 
with res|)ect, however I may differ with them. 
Not so, sir, with him who comes from other lands 
— first breathed other than American air — once 
owed allegiance to another Power — ^has another 
native home, and attachments, and feelings, and 
prejudices, and opinions, and sympathies, more or 



less influenced, as they must be, by recollections 
of that native home. He school Americans in 
American honor and national decorum ! No, sir; 
every impulse of my heart tells me no, and com- 
pels me to say i^; 1 cannot and will not resist it. 
Doubtless we have committed errors in our foreign 
policy; we may commit others; we should be more 
than human if^we did not. But such as, I be*lieve, 
it ever has been, under all parties, through all the 
vicissitudes of the most eventful period in the 
world's history for seventy-two years, so I hope 
and believe it will continue, long after we have 
passed away, and when even these solid walls, that 
nave outlived the flames of one foreign war, shall . 
moulder to decay and fall in ruins — American in 
ori|;in-«-the inspiration of American mind, sustain- 
ed by American arms and hearts, but uninfluenced 
by anything that is not indigenous to our soilrr- 
foreign governments, foreign presses, foreign bay- 
•onets, foreign opinions of any, whether domiciU- 
ated at home or abroad, or anything else foreign^ 
Yes, sir; right or wrong, successful or unsuccesB- 
fill, Whi^or Democratic, I want it to be American, 
all American, and nothing but American. 

Let it not be said I am a Native American, and 
decry foreigners, and would deprive them of all 
power. Far from it! I have always taken «in 
opposite course in all my public life on this sub- 
ject; nor have I changed my opinion in the least. J[ 
stand now where I ever have on this subject, where 
I stood in the legislative halls of my own State when 
this subject was agitated in 1839, and where, on a 
still more memorable occasion, in the Louisiana 
Convention, 1844- '45, when a strong attempt 
was 'made, principally by those opposed to my 
party in politics, to disfranchise, in some d^ee, 
foreigners. In one of the most protracted and an- 
imated debates that I believe has ever occurred in 
America on the subject, I so effectually, with other 
Democratic friends, sustained the rights of our 
adopted citizens, that a meeting of the naturalized 
citizens of New Orleans voted medals to some half 
a dozen of us, at the head of which was our elo- 
quent leader on the occasion, my good friend Ber- 
nard Marigny, who, though born in a land then 
foreign, has, without changing his allegiance or 
the ties of his native home, become an American 
citizen by the process of annexation; and as good 
a one as ever lived in it. Yes, sir, give them al- 
most all rights, as the Federal Constitution has; 
but I would request only, that on questions of na- 
tional honor and foreign war, they should not at 
leeust speak first and loudost, if they speak at all. 

I now come to another branch of the subject, 
viz: the position assumed by Senators on the 
other side, that the President of the United States 
was the cause of the war; that he brought it on by 
the ordering the removal of the troops to the Rio 
Grande. I disagree totally from this opinion. My 
opinion is, that if this war was brought on by any 
cause within the control of this Government, it 
was produced by other hands than those of the 
President of the United States. 

And I think an examination of the fisicts con- 
nected with the history of the matter will convince- 
every impartial mind of its truth. Whether an* 
nexation was a declaration of war or not, Mexico 
considered it so, and made war accordingly; and 
the President had no option — he did not make it. 
Here are the facts on tjiis point : Under date of 
August 23, 1843, the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
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Relations, in the name of his Government, ad- 
dressed to our minister in Mexico the following 
language: 

« The Mexican Gtoveitiuient wiU consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican Republic the passage 
6f an act for the incorporation of Texas with the territory of 
the United States, l&e certainty of the fact bekt^ mffieientfar 
M« frodamation of wart leaving to the civihzed world to 
determine with regard to the justice of the cause o£ the 
Mfexican nation in a struggle wliich it has been so fkr from 
provoking." 

On the 12th of June, 1844, just two months after 
the signature by Mr. Calhoun of the treaty for the 
annexation of Texas, Santa Anna, then the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, announced to the Government of 
Uie United States, *' that Mexico was resolved 
apin to undertake vigorously the campaign against 
Texas, for which she held in readmess a large 
army," and further expressed the determination of 
Mexico upon the point, as follows : 

<> That in no manner will she consent to dismember ber 
territory—rather will khe carry the war to any extreme which 
inay be necessary to sustain her rights ; and that as nations 
do not die, the rioht of reconquering that territory 

SHALL REMAIN TO OUR CHILDREN AND OUR ORAND-CBIL- 

dren; that this was the opinion or the Governhrnt 
AND OF the Mexicans." 

Santa Anna followed up this declaration b^ issu- 
ing in the same month (June, 1844) a requisition 
for thirty thousand men ^ and $4,000,000, to ^* carry 
On the war against Texas." Crenerals Canalizo 
and Woll were placed in command of the force 
raised upon this requisition, and having advanced 
to Mier, on the Texan frontier, WoU, at the head 
of his invadins army, put forth a general order 
under date of June 20, 1844, menacing " every in- 
dividual within T>ne league of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte with the traitor's doom." 

Mr. Bocanegra, then the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Relations, styled the act of Congress pro- 
viding for annexation, in his circular letter to the 
various European ministers then resident in Mex- 
ico, under date of May 31, 1844, **a declaration of 
war between the two nations.*' 

On the 6th of March, 1845, the Mexican minis- 
ter protested against the act of annexation, and 
demanded his passports. , Our minister in Mexico 
was refused all intercourse with that Grovemment, 
and was told, on the 2d of April, by the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs — 

"That the Oovenunent of Mexico cannot continue diplo- 
matic relatitms with the United States upon the presumption 
that such relations are reconcilable with the law which the 
President of the United States has approved in regard to the 
annexation of the department of Texas to the American 
Union ; that this determination is founded upon the neces- 
sity which Mexico is under of maintaining no friendship 
with a republic which has violated her obligations, usurped 
a portion of territory which belongs to Mexico by a right 
which she will maintain at whatever cost." 

On the 4th of June, 1845, President Herrera 
issued a proclamation, announcing the intention of 
Mexico to resist by arms the annexation of Texas, 
And affirming — 

« That the law ot the United States ip reference to the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, does in nowise 
destroy the rights that Mexico has, and will enforce, upon 
tiiatdepanment." 

Affixed to this ptDcTamation , and published with 
it, were two decrees of the Mexican Congress — 
one setting forth that •* the Mexican nation calls 
upon all her children to the defence of her national 
independence;" and the other announcing that the 
Government would **ca11 to arms all the forces 



of ihB army, according to the a»thority granted Uf 
it by existing laws." 

On the 24th of April, 1846, Paredcs issued a 
mHflifesto, expressing; the determination in regard 
to the annexation which his Government had taken 
immediately upon its accession to power in the 
b^inning of that year, and while General Taylor 
was still at Corpus Christi. In this manifesto, 
Paredes says; 

** On resuming, in ike beginning tf ike year, the heavy 
reaponslbflity of guiding the destinies of the nation iuring 
R iiinrt period, I determined ussoLunLf To chahgb rr» 

POLlc:Y FROM THE WEAK AH1» FBRNlClCyDS SYSTEM OF TEM- 
PO RIKINO, vMek JUw been ob$erved with regard to the UnUed 
Sta^ of ^mericay nottoitlutaatding tke ferfidy with wMck 
tkta Government wefored for tAc occupation of Texas, 
its tjemheroue viotatum of the existing treatiee tokich gmnran^ 
iiEd the HmiU of the Republic, and the insidious aOt by 

WHICH it XNCOXPORATED ONB OF OUR DEPARTMENTS WITH 

itn OWN Confederacy. 

** Tije old ffiievances, the ounces against the Mexicim na- 
tion^ which nave been ineessantly repeated since 1836, had 

hven €ONSUKMATBD BY THE INSULT OF SBNDINO U» A MIM- 

larsRjto be accredited near our Govemmentinthe duaraeter 
ofu residing minister, as if the relations between the 

TWO itEPUBLICS BAD NOT SUFFERED ANY DISTURB ANCB BY 
THU UBFUflTE ACT Of T^E ANNEXATION OF TbXAS. At THM 
VK%Y TIME WHEN MR. BlIDBLI. APPEARED, THE TROOPS OF 

iH£ United States were occupyin© our territory.*? 

In this same manifesto, issued on the 24th of 
April, 1846, and professing to state his policy and 
Lhc pounds of it, ever since he assumed power in 
the beginning of the year, he f\irther tells us, that 
at that time he " had sent orders to the general-in- 
ch ief of the division of our northern frontier, to aa 
in hostility against the army which is in hostility 
against us,*' &c. 

On the 4tli of October, 1845, General Taylor 
advi^ the 'march to the Rio Grande, in theso 
words : 

" For these reasons, oor position thus far has^ I think, 
been tbe best possible ; but, now that the entire force will 
tmffTi be concentrated, it may well be a question whether 
ilu; views of Government will be best carried •ut by our 
fc^rnaining at this point. It is with great deference that I 
m^ku any suggestions on topics which may become matter 
nf cteHcate negotiation ; but if our Govemmeht, in settling 
the question •? boundary, makes the line of tbe Rio Grande 
aa uMmatom, I cannot doubt that the settlement will be 
greuUy facilitated and hastened by our taking possession at 
once of one or two suitable points on or quite near the river. 
Our strength and state of preparation should be displayed 
i II a manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may be 
tlitf vHect produced upon the border people by our presence 
he re^ we are too far from tbe froutier to impress the Govern- 
mcut of Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, by force oT 
nrrna, If necessary, our title to the country as far as the Rio 
Grande. The <anny of occupation' will, in a fbw days, be 
coTicentrated at this polfit, in condition for vigorous and 
ufflclunt service. Mexico having as yet made no positive 
(I cc 1 a ration of war, or committed any overt act of hostilities, 
F du not feel at liberty, under my instructions, particularly 
iiin3.(i of July 8, to make a forward movement to the Bie 
GriMide without authority fjron the War Department. 

'^ Ii] case a forward movement should l>e ordered or au* 
thorlEed,! would recommend the occupation, of Point Isabel 
nntf Laredo as best adapted to the purposes of observing the 
eounte of the river and covering the mmtier settlements of 
Ttxaa.*' 

On the 13th of January^, 1846, orders were is- 
sued in conformity with this suggestion, but care* 
fully guarding against war, in these words: . 
« War Par An^EMT, 
« WasMrtgt^ January 13, 1846. 

.^ Sir : I am directed by the President to instruct you to 
iMvnnce and occuj^, with the troops under yeur command, 
]ii?sittons on or near the east bank of 0ie Bio del Norte, ae 
soon OS it can be conveniently done, with reierence to tbe 
ee.-L^K^n and the routes by which your movements must be 
mad^ H From the views heretofore presented to this depnrt- 
meni, it is presumed Point Isabel will be considered by you 
an eligible positioa. This point, or some cme near it, and 
poini9 opposite Matameros and Mier, and ia tlM viciiuty of 
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Laredo, are suggested fbr your conBideration ; but you are 
left to your better knowledge to determine the post or posts 
which you are to occupy, as well as the question of dividing 
your forces with a view to occupying two or more positions. 
**la the positions yoU may take in carrying out these in- 
. structions and other movements that may be made, the use 
of the Del Norte may be very convenient, if not necessary. 
0ho«ld you attempt to exercise the right which the United 
States have in cOramon with Mexico to the free navigation 
of this river, it is probable that Mexico would interpose re- 
sistaace. You wm not attempt to enforce this right without 
further instructions. 

'^^ It is not designed, in our present relations with Mexico, 
that you should treat her aajin enem} ; but, should she as- 
«ume dikt character by a declaration of war, or any open act 
of b<»tility towards us, you will not act merely on the defen> 
slve, if your relative means enable you to do otherwise. » 

These orders were received on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1846, and were executed according to their 
spirit, as the dtspatch of 16th February shows: 

** I have taken occasion to represent to some citizens of 
Ifatamnros, who were here with a large number of mules 
for sale, and who are represented to have considerable in- 
fluence at home, that the United States Government, in oe^ 
cnpying the Rio Grande, has no motive of hostility towards 
Mexico, and that the array will, in no case, so beyond the 
river, unless hostilities should be commenc«d by the Mexi- 
cans themselves ; that the Mexicans living on this side will 
not be diitturbed in any way by the troops ; that tb^y vnll be 
protected in all their rights and usages ; and that everything 
which the army may need will be purchased from them at 
fiur prices. I also stated, that until the matter should be 
finally adjusted between the two Governments, the harbor 
of Braxoa Santiago would be open to ^e firee use of the 
Mexicans as heretofore. The same vibws were impressed 
opon the Mexican custom-house ofiicer at Brazos Santiago, 
by Captain Hardee, who commanded the escort which cov- 
ered the reconnoissance of Padre Island.*' 

Oa the 11th March, the army marched from 
Corpus Christ! ; and on the 24th, General Taylor, 
with a part of his command, arrived at Foint 
Isabel ; and on the 28th, he arrived with the main 
foody on the bank of the Rio Grttnde opposite 
Matamoros. Here I will read from the minutes 
of the interview between Grenerals Worth and JLa 
Vega on the same day, showing his refusal to 
allow him communication with our consul : 

"Oen. }V!artk.—Is the American consul in arrest, or in 
firison? 

Cr€n. La Vega. — No. 

Gen. Worth.— U he now in the exercise of his proper 
functions ? 

Gen. La Vega, after apparently consulting with the Licen- 
«iadu Casares for a moment, replied tiiat he was; 

Gen. Worth — Then, as an American officer, in the name 
of my Government and my commanding general, I demand 
an interview with the consuVof my countiy. 

(No reply.) 

Oen. Worth.— Uas Mexico declared war against the Uni- 
ted States? 

Gen. La Fego.— No. 

Gen. Worth — Are the two countries still at peace? 

Gen. La Vega — ^Yes. 

Gen. FFbr^.— Then I again demand an interview with 
the consul of my Government, in Matamoros, in the presence, 
of course, of these gentlemen, or any other that the com- 
manding general in Matamoros maybe pleased to designate. 

General La Vesa reiterated that the consul v^as in the 

ptoper exercitie of his functions ; that he was not in arrest, 

nor were'any other Amerieans in arrest at Matamoros; that 

t he would submit the demand to General M^a, adding that 

he thought tliere would be great difficulty. 

This demand was repeatedly made in the most emphatic 
manner, and a reply requested ; General La Vega stating the 
consul continued in the exercise of his functions, and that 
General Worth's demand would be submitted to General 
Mf'jia. 

No reply having been received from Genera! La Vega 
relative tn the demand for an interview with tiie American 
consul, the question was again introduced by CSeneral 
Worth, and the demand for tlie last time reiterated. 

General La Vega then promptly reftised to comply with 
the demand, rtrplying, without waiting for the interpreta- 
tion, "No, no. »» 

€l€n. Worth.— I have now to state that a refusal of my 
ideinaad to see the Americaju consul ia regarded as a belliger- 



eat act ; and, in conclusion, I have to add, the commanding 
general of the American fbrces on the left bank of the river 
will regard the passage of any armed party of Mexicans in 
hostile array across the Rio Grande as an act of war, and 
pursue it accorduigly.'' • 

General Ampudia arrived at Matamoros on the 
11th April, ana on the 12th addressed this letter to 
General Taylor, ** by explicit and definitive orders, 
from my [his] Government:" 

« Your Government, in an incredible manner-^you will even 
permit. me to savan extravagant one, if the usa^e or general 
rules established and received among all civihzed nationa ' 
are regarded-^as not only insulted, but has exasperated the 
Mexican nation, bearing its conquering banner to the left 
bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte ; and in this case, by ex- 
plicit and definite orders of my Government, which neither 
can, will, nor should received new outrages, I require you 
in all form, and at latest in the peremptory term of twenty 
four hours, to break up your camp and retire to the other 
bank of the Nueces river, while our Governments are regu- 
lating the pending quesuon in relation to Texas. If ypu 
insist in remaining upon the soil of the department of Tanir 
aulipas, it will clearly result that arms, and arms alone, 
must decide the question ; and in that case, I advise you 
that we accept the war to which, with so much injustice on 
your part, you provoke us, and that, on our part, this war 
shall be conducted conformably to the principles established 
by the most civilized nations ; that is to say. that the law of 
nations and of war shall be the guide of my operations, 
trusting that on your part the same will be observed. 

" With this view, I tender you the considerations due to 
^our person and respectable office. 

"God and Liberty! 

** Headquarters at Matamoros, 

2 o^elock, p. m., .^prU 12, 1846. 

« PEDRO D'AMPUDIA. 
*« Senor 'General-in-Chief of the 

United States Army, Don Z. Taylor." 

General Taylor^8 •Answer. 
« Headqdarters, Army of Occupation, ) 
Camp near Maiwnorot, Texas, *aprU 12, 1846. ) 

" Sbnor ! I have had the honor to receive your note of 
this date, in which you summon me to withdntw the forees 
under my command from their present position, and beyond 
the river Nueces, until the pending questions between our 
Governments, relative to the limits of Texas, shall be settled. 
i need hardly advise you, that, charged as I am, in only a 
military capacity, with the performance of specific duties, 
I cannot enter into k discussion of the international ques- 
tion involved in the advance of the American army. 

<* The instructions under which I am acting will not per- 
mit me to retn^jade from the position I now occupy. Yn 
view of the relations between our respective Governments, 
and the individual suffering which may result, I regret the 
alternative which you offer ; but, at tlie same time, wish it 
understood that I shall by no means avoid such alternative, 
leaving the responsibility with those who raahly commence 
bostilitiefl. r 

« Senor General D. Pedro de Ampudia." 

On the 15th of that month, considering: this an 
act of war, General Taylor blockaded the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. This is his report: 

<<In my last despatch I advised you, that on receipt of 
General Ampudia's summons to fall back from my position, 
I ordered a blockade of the mouth of the Rio Grande, deem- 
ing this measure perfectly proper under the circumstances, 
and, at the same time, the most efficient means of letting 
the Mexican commander understand that tliis state ofquaU 
war was not to be iifterpreted to his advantage only, while 
we reaped the inconveniences attending it On the 17th 
instant, pursuant to my instructions, Lieutenant Renshaw, 
of the navy, warned off two American schooners about te 
enter tlie river with provisions. Yesterday, I received from 
General Ampudia a communication on the subject, a trans- 
lation of which, and my reply, are herewith transmitted. I 
trust that my course in this matter will meet the approval 
of the departnient. It will) at any rate, compel the Mexi- 
cans to withdraw their army from Matamoros, where it 
cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this side 
of the river." 

Jfmpudia'f reply. 
« Division or the North, Second General in Chief. 

"From various sources worthy of confidence, I hava 
learned that some vessels, bound ibr the mouth of the river, 
have not beea able to effe<^ an entrance into that port, in 
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consequence of yoar orders that they should be conducted 
to Brazos Santiago. The cargo of one of them is coni- 
posed in great part, and of the other entirely, of provisions, 
which the contractors, charged with providing for the arm] 
under m^ orders, Iiad procured, to fulfil the obligations o^ 
their contracts. You have taken possession of these provis- 
ions by fopce, and against the will of the proprietors, one of 
whom is vice consul of her Catholic Majesty, and the other 
of iier Britannic Majesty ; and' whose rights, in place of 
being religiously respected, as was proffered, and as was 
to be Sloped from the observance of the principles whicb 
goyem among civilized nations, have, on the contrary, been 
violated in the most extraordinary manner, opposed to the 
guarantee and respect due to private property." 

On the 16th of April, General Ampudia recog- 
nized a state of war, in his letter concerning Colonel 
Cross, in these terms: 

" In reply to your note whicl; I received yesterday, I have 
the honor to state, that if Colonel Cross, Quartermaster 
General of the forces under your command, had been found 
at any of the military posts under my orders, his lot would 
have been that of a prisoner of war, treated with the con- 
sideration due his rank, and according to the rules prescrib- 
ed by the law of nations and of war, well considered in bis 
siituation as a prisoner." 

On the 24th of April, General Arista arrived, 
assumed the command, and notified General Tay- 
lor of the existence of war; and on the same day, 
giving th*e worfl and the blow at the same time, 
Captain Thornton and his command were at- 
tacked and defeated, as the following despatcl\ 
will show: 

. " Headquarters, Army of Occupation, ) 
**Camp near Matamoroa, Texas, Jlpril 96, 1846. ( 

" Sir : I have repectfully to report, that General Arista 
arrived in Matamoros on the 24th instant, and assumed the 
chief command of the Mexican troops. On the same day 
he addressed me a communication, conceived in courteous 
terms, but saying that he considered hostilities commenced, 
and should prosecute them. A translation of his note and a 
copy of my reply will be transmitted the moment they can 
be prepared. I despatch this by an express which is now 
waiting. 

" I regret to report that a party of dragoons, sent out by me 
on the 34th instant to watch the course of the river above 
CD this bank, became engaged with a very large force of the 
enemy, and after a short affair, in which some sixteen were 
killed and wounded, appear to have been surrounded, and 
compelled to surrender. Not one of the parly has returned, 
except a wounded ihan, sent in this morning by the Mexi- 
can commander, so that I cannot report with confidence the 
particulars of the engagement, or the fate of the officers, 
except that Captain Hardee was known to be a prisoner, 
and unhurt. Captain Thornton and Lieutenants Mason ana 
Kane were the other officers. The party was sixty-three 
strong." 

Next comes General Taylor's letter to Ampu- 
dia, of the 22d of April, explaining his course up 
to this time. 

«< On breaking up my camp at Corpus Cbristi, and moving 
forward with the army under my orders to occupy the left 
bank of the Rio Bravo, it was my earnest desire to execute 
my instructions in a pacific manner; to observe the utmost 
regard for the personal rights of all citizens residing on the 
left bank of the river, and to take cjire that the relieion and 
customs of the people should suffer no violation. With this 
view, and to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, I issued 
orders to the army, enjoining a strict observance of the rights 
and interests of all Mexicans residing on the river, and 
caused said orders to be translated intcl^panish, and circu- 
lated in the several towns on the Bravo. These orders aii- 
nounced the spirit in which we proposed to occupy the 
country, and I am proud to say that up to this moment the 
■tune spirit has controlled the operations of the army. On 
reaching the Arroyo Colorado, I was informed by a Mexican 
officer that the order in question had been received at Mata- 
moros; but was told at tlie same time that if I attemi^ed to 
cross the river, it would be regarded as a declaration of 
war. Again, on my inarch to Frontone I was met by a I 
deputation of the civil authorities of Matamoros, protesting . 
against my occupation of a portion of the territory of Tamau- i 
lipas, and declaring that if the army was not at once with- 
drawn, war would result. While this communication was 
in my hands, it was discovered that the village of Frontone ' 
had been set on fire and abandoned. I viewed this as a I 
diiect act of war, and informed the deputation that their I 



communication would be answered hy me when opporite 
Matamoros, which was done iii respectful terms. On reach- 
ing the liver, I despatched an officer, high in rank, to convey 
to the commanding general in Matamoros the expression of 
my desire for amicable relations, and my willingness to leave 
open to the use of the citizens of Matamoros the port of 
Brazos Santiago, until the question of boundary should be 
definitively settled. This officer received for reply, from 
the officer selected to confer with him, that my advance to 
the Rio Bravo was considered ns a veritable act of war; and 
he was absolutely refused an interview with the American 
consul, in itseff an act incompatible with a state of peace. 
Notwitlkstanding these repeated assurances on the part of 
the Mexican authorities, and notwithstanding the mr»t obvi- 
ously hostile preparations on the right bank of the river, 
accompanied by a rigid non-intercourse, I carefully abj^tained 
from any act of hostility — determined that the onus of pro- 
ducing an actual state of hostilities should not rest with me. 
Our relations remained in this state until I had the honor to 
receive your note of the 12th instant, in which you denounce 
war as the alternative of my remaining in this position. As 
I could not, under my instructions, recede from my position, 
I accepted the alternative you offered, and made all my 
dispositions to meet it suitably. But, still willing to adopt 
inflder measures before proceeding to others, T contented 
myself, in the first instance, with ordering a blockade of the 
mouth of the Rio Bravo by the naval forces under my orders 
—a proceeding perfectly consonant with the state of' war so 
often declared to exist, and which you acknowledge in your 
note of the I6th instant, relative to the late Colonel CroM. 
If this measure seem oppre^isive, I wish it borne in mind 
that it has been forced upon me by the course you have 
seen fit to adopt. I have reported this blockade to my Gov- 
ernment, and shall not remove it until I receive instructions 
to that effect, unless, indeed, you desire an armistice, pend- 
ing the final settlement of the question between the Govern- 
ments, or until war shall bo formally declared by either; in 
which case, I will cheerftilly open the river. In regard to 
the consequences you mention as resulting from a refusal to 
removq. the blockade, I beg you to understand that 1 am 
prepnrea for them, be they what they may. 

" In conclusion, I take leave to state, that I consider the 
tone of your communication highly exceptionable, where 
you stigmatize the movement of the army under my orders 
as < marked with the seal of universal reprobation.' You 
must be aware that such language is not respectful in itself, 
either to me or my Government; and while I observe in my 
own correspondence the courtesy due tb your high position, 
and to the magnitude of the interests with which we are 
respectivrty charged, I shall expect the siuue in return." 

No volunteers were called for except two com- 
panies from Te^as until the 26th of April, though 
full authority had already been given for the same. 
See despatch of that day: 

"Hostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
I have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Texait-for four regiments jof vol unteei-s, two to be 
mounted and two to serve as foot As some delay must 
occur in collecting these troops, I have also desired the 
Governor of Louisiana to sen^ out four regiments of infant- 
ry as soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary 
force of neariy five thousand men, which will be required to 
prosecute the war with energy, and carry it, as it should be, 
into the enemy's country. I trust the department will 
approve my course in this matter, and will give the neces- 
sary orders to the staff departments for the supply of this 
large additional force." 

From these facts, I think it results clearly that 
the war did not commence by the act of the Presi- 
dent ; that it was commenced by Mexico, as she 
had determined from the first, and that nothing 
would have prevented it, sooner or later. But if 
there was any cause which brought oh the crisis 
at this p&rticalar time, it was, first, the blockade 
of the mouth of the Rio Grande, which, in the - 
language of General Taylor, must necessarily com- 
pel the Mexicans either to retreat or to cross thq 
river and fight him ; and, secondly, the failure ot 
that general to call for volunteers, as he was au- 
thorized to do, after he arrived on the Rio Grande, 
and was informed of the hostile intentions of the 
Mexicans. He arrived there nearly a month be- 
fore the attack on Captain Thornton, and if he had 
then called on Texas and Louisiana for volun- 
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tcers, the rapidity with which they flew to his 
assistance aAerwards shows that they might have 
arrived at the scene of action before the 24th of 
April. It can hardly be supposed if two or three 
thousand additional troops nad been with General 
Taylor that the Mexicans would have crossed the 
riyer. These events occurred without the knowl- 
edge of the President of the United States, and 
before the facts could be communicated to him and 
>iny order given. No orders or authority was 
ever given to blockade the mouth of the river; on 
thft contrary, General Taylor was instructed not 
to insist on the joint navigation of that river if it 
should be objected to by the Mexicans. General 
Taylor was repeatedly reminded of the ample au- 
thority given nim to call for volunteers, and he, 
and not the President, was the best judge of what 
was necessary. He had a generous confidence in 
his army, that it was able to withstand the force 
'which theMexicans could bring against it, and sub- 
sequent events haVe proved that he was correct. But 
the Mexicans did not know it at that time. They 
had no idea of our prowess; but I do not think they 
would have crossed the river against a large force. 

I do not blame General Taylor for the course he 
adopted. It may have precipitated the war a little 
sooner than it would otnerwise have occurred; but 
still, as it must have occurred at last, and as we 
made a elorious beginning on the fields of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, I see no cause to re- 
gret it. All I wish to say is, that for these events (ht 
President of the United States m not responsible. 

Before I close, there is another fact which I wish 



to submit to the consideration of the Senate. Those 
on the other side of the House contend that the 
President brought on the war by ordering the army 
to the Rio Grande, a territory either belonging to 
Mexico, or in dispute, whatever difference of 
opinion may exist on the question of boundary, 
it was clearly the duly of the President to recog- 
nize the Rio Grande as (he true boundary. Acts 
of Congress had* recognized it as such ; they were 
the laws of the jand, and he was bound to obey 
them,/ whatever opinions may have been enter- 
tained by the Mexican Government, or others, on 
the question of boundary. That he was right in 
considering this American territory, And the Mex- 
ican troops as invading it, is clearly proved by the 
proceedings of this body, on the 12ih of May, 
1846, when the bill recognizing the war was under 
consideration. I will here extract from the Jour- 
nal of the Senate : 

« On motion by Mr. Crittenden, to amend the bill by 
striking out, section 1, line 4, the words <to prosecute said 
WHT to a speedy and successnu termination,' and in lieu 
thereof insert. * iQ repel invasion, and othertoise prosecute 
hodilitieSf imhl the oovntry be secwredfrom the danger ojjver- 
tiart invakon.* " 

This was determined in the negative — yeas 20, *' 
nays 26. How can it be contended, after this, that 
the President made this war, or that it was not made 
on American soil? How could the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Crittekden] call it ** invasion," unless 
the Mexican army had crossed over into American 
soil. He, and they who voted with him, must have 
soconsidered it at the time. How can they, then, 
say now that the President made this war? 
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In consequence of the recommendation of our 
friends generally in the Senate last week, that after 
that time, during the debate on the ten-regiment bill, 
no member should occupy the floor more than one 
day, I had not time, without continuing the session 
to an unusually late hour, to discuss a few other 
points which I had intended to embrace in my speech. 
•Having, however, previously collected some facts 
and documents on tnese points which I think may 
be useful, I submit them here, as an appendix. 

In reply to the charge of the Senator from Del- 
aware, [Mr. Clayton,] that it would be dishon- 
estjr, and amount to robbery, to take by conquest 
territory fVom Mexico, I submit the fo [lowing 
documents, to show that neither the law of nations 
nor the firactice of nations is in conformity with 
the position which he assumes. Foreign nations, 
and even England, the most grasping and the most 
watchful and jealous of them all, not only looks 
on this conquest of Mexico as an svent likely to 
happen, and not contrary to the law of nations, 
but a thing desirable in jtself, and advantageous to 
the whole world. Here is what the press of 
En^and, the most talented and the most influ- 
ential in the world, and often, in an informal and 
unofiicial form, showing the opinions of the Gov-^ 
ernment, says upqn the subject: 

No. 1. — PUBLIC OPINION ABROAD AS TO OUR CON- 
QUEST OF MEXICO. 
. [From a British paper by laiit steamer, January, 1848.] 
Policy of Mr, Clay and the Wh^s, • 
*• The policy of the Union with regard to Mex- 
ico leeips to be the question on wmch the rival- 



parties are preparing to try each other's strength. 
The declarations made on this topic — as 'yet all on 
the Whig side — may be taken as an index of the 
national wishes. Mr. Clay has unreservedly de- 
clared against the Mexican war, and aj^ainst all 
territorial acquisition by its means. This profes- 
sion has been favorably received by the section of 
public opinion in the United States which corre- 
sponds to Exeter Hall in this country; but the real 
Whig party demurs to it. The wary practical 
leaders of the party, indeed, to avoid the danger 
of schisnv in their ranks, profess to adopt Mr. 
Clay's manifesto, only with a modification. They 
ask no territorial acquisition beyond a narrow slip 
of land along the Pacific, to connect the harbor of 
San Fernando* with Oregon, and incorporate the 
port into the American territory. But some more 
fiery spirits declare against Ihis attempt at com- 
promise, vow that Mr. Clay must be thrown over- 
board, and go over to General Scott. It seems 
pretty clear that Mr. Clay has overshot the mark; 
that his Cluaker policy will not go down with the 
electors of the United States." 

Also, by the last steamer, same London paper, 
on the war and at^quisition of territory says: 

** The dog-in-the-manger character of the tena- 
cious grasp laid upon Texas by Mexico soon be- 
came apparent. The Mexicans, unable to colonize 
Texas, invited citizens of the United States to do 
it for them. The calculation of the Mexicans was, 
that American energy would do what they conld 

* Inleiidea for San Fnbciaco. 
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notr— render available the natural wealth of Texas 
— and that the thriving Yankee settlera would re- 
main contented subjects and tributaries of Mexico. 
In this belief, the Grovemment at Mexico began 
rather too soon to apply, to the sturdy settlers it 
had called in, the mecisure of justice it had been in 
the habit of applying to its Spanish and Indian 
populations. The result^was an insurrection, in 
the course of which the almost exclusively Anglo- 
American population of Texas emancipated itself 
from all dependance on, or connection with, the 
Central Government in Mexico. Texas was recog- 
nized as an independent State by France and Eng- 
land. Now the time had come for which the gov-. 
emmept at Washington, as representative of the 
American people, had so patiently waited. Texas, 
free' from former ties, was at liberty, in virtue of 
its independence, to contract new. Its adult citi- 
zens had, almost to a man, been born citizens of 
the United States; they were naturally desirous of 
relapsing into their old character; and Texas was 
incorporated into the Union. 

** Still, Mexico had not recognized the independ- 
ence of Texas, and dreams of reannexing it to the 
republic had not ceased t9 haunt its rulers. Though 
warned by the Government at Washington that 
Texas, having now become an integral part of the 
United States, would be defended b)r the troops of 
the Union a^inst any foreign invasion, the Mex- 
ican authorities levied troops and concentrated 
them in the direction of the Texan frontier. The 
predisposition on both sides to decide the disputed 
right to the soil of Texas by arms, was stimulated 
by- a whole host of grievances, more or less real, 
on both sides. Mexicans and Americans were 
alike eager for war, and war was inevitable; which 

{)arty was demonstrably the aggressor, may be 
eft to the pedants of diplomacy to decide. 

*' In this war the Mexicans nave been beaten at 
all hands, in a wonderfully short time, with seem- 
ingly most inadequate means, the Americans have 
made themselves masters of four northern States 
of the Mexican Union, of all the Mexican sea- 
board on the Gulf of Mexico, and of the capital of 
the republic. The Mexican armies have been 
again and again beaten and broken up. There is 
BO real Mexican government. The Americans — 
conquerors in a regular war — are, by all the laws 
of Grotius, entitled to dictate the terms of peace. 
They have fought well, and they have lou^ht 
&irly. Had they not obtained a final and unequiv- 
ocal recognition of their sovereignty in Oregon, 
policy would have taught them to he contented 
with the frontier of the Rio Grande. But, as 
sovereigns of Oregon, the annexation of San Fer- 
nando IS an object to them; they hold, and can 
continue to hold, that harbor and the intervening 
territory towards their frontier ; and there can be 
little doubt that they will exact this cession, at 
least, on the part of Mexico, cus a compensation 
for the expenses the war has entailed upon them. 

<( We do not take upon us to say that there has 
been nothing in the conduct of the United Slates, 
throughout these transactions, of which Mexico 
has not cause to complain; but we could show that 
, Mexico has repeatedly given just cause of com- 
plaint to the United Stales. And Mexico, in the 
willful ignorance of vanity, has provoked a colli- 
sion with a power far its overmatch in strength. 
Even yet, thouo^h drubbed in a manner of which 
women might be ashamed, the rulers of Mexico 
(if any there be) appear nnaware of how entirely 



they have been beaten. They seem not disin- 
clined to .protract indefinitely, not a struggle, but 
the settlement of a definitive peace. And the con- 
sequence of this folly can only be the exaction of 
still heavier concessions by their antagonists. 

*• The Mexicans have their own want of pru- 
dence and energy to thank for the scrape thev have 
got into. That the United States are resolved to 
turn the blunders of their rivals to account, may. 
not square with the dictates of an ideal morality; 
but, for proposing to retain their hold upon the 
northern part of California, where is the State en- 
titled to throw the first stone at them } Not France, 
while it retains the Palatindte on one hand, and 
Algeria on the other; not Prussia, while it holda 
fast the Saxon province; not Russia, while it reigns 
at Warsaw; not England, while it retains halfits 
colonies, to say nothing of India. It is ridiculous 
the attempt to make that a crime on the pfcrt of the 
Government at Washington, which, in the case of 
European Governments, is allowed to be the in- 
evitable conseq^uence of the more powerful nation, 
in all cases of international quarrel, being obliged 
to bejudge in its own cause. 

<* This IS the light in which the question is view- 
ed by an immense majority of the practical influ- 
ential statesmen of the North Americafi Union, 
and the successful candidate' for the Presidency 
will be the man who is pilepared to act up to it; 
That the victories gained by the Americans in 
Mexico will be a source of advantage to their Re- 
public, may be questioned. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to relinquish their 
hold of any part of the Mexican territory; and if 
they cannot, Mexico is likely to prove their Ire- 
land. But they have ffone too far to recede, with- 
out, however, having done anything to justify that 
virtuous indignation which would write thq annals 
of the Mexican war like a romance, with the 
American Union for the unmitia;ated villain of tho 
story, and the Mexican Republic for the suiTering 
saint." 

[From another Eoglidh paper.] 

''That the United States will retain the greater 
part of the wealthy possessions they have con* 
quered, or perhaps relax their hold for a time,^ 
(reculn pow mitux satUer^) with a view to their 
more complete ultimate absorption, does not ad- 
mit, in our minds^ of a reasonable doubt. There 
has been raised, it is true, a half menacing cry — 
raised during the current week by the leading 
journals to which we commenced by referring— 
-against the unjust progress of American aggrand- 
izement. But, looking to our first occupation of 
Eastern India, and our progress there afterwards, 
the less we say on the subject of the similar occu- 
pation by our American brethren of Western India 
/he better. iVg^i^ • ^^^ ^^ vindicate our more 
recent sanguinary war with the Chinese — a ioeaker 
people, like the Mexicans — because they declined 
to take our opium poison, and in order that our 
now collapsing « merchant princes' might thrive 
by forcine that poison down their throats at the 
point of the bayonet? • * * . * * * 
General Scott (whose triumph, in romantic splen- 
dor, stands second only to that of Cortez, and, in 
some respects, eclipses those of Napoleon) • • 
Do we, then, regret the conquest of Mexico by 
th^ United States? By no means. Both with 
regard to India and to Uhina, our statesmen refer, 
as an ordinary common-place, in debate, and iust^ 4 
ly— 80 certainly does Proyidence, in spite of Che 
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upon any fixed purpose in thia country to blot her 
out of the list of naUons. The United States Gov- 
ernment can scarcely do less than they are now 
doing, and the people of this country will not be 
held accountable for the consequences of a career 
forced upon them by the foolhardiness of another. 
At any time since the beginning of the war it has 
been in the power of Mexico to secure her nation- 



unjust) evoke good and retribution combined out 

of the very bosom of injustice — to the resulting 

benefits of commercial civilization, and the triumph 

of reason and law over superstition and idolatry. 

We have more solemn vjews of the results which 

this most splendid conquest is likely to produce 

on the future destinies of the human species. 

There are ** siens in the times" — independent of 

the greatest of revolutions effected by the magic ' ality, by malcing or listening to overtures of peace; 

of flteam — that the " old things** of European di» I and even now terms which would leave her sov- 

pfomacy, founded, as Voltaire truly said, on "sya- I reignfcy over a larger domain than she can rule, 

tematic falsehood,** are effete and obsolete, and intact, would be embraced with alacrity by the 

authorities of the United States. But what will 
become of her if she pause till the army stretch its 
arms to all places or her pride, and lay its hands 
upon all the towers of her strength ? And what 
yet if the infatuation of her chiefs detain the mill* 
tary governments of the United States in their 
midst till the better order of Mexicans claim the 
protection of a power whose martial law is milder 
m enforcing oraer than the governments they have 
been accustomed to were in failing to do so ? The. 
army^ lA about to spread itself over and occuoy 
Mexico till the Mexican Republic * shall sue for 
peace ip terms acceptable tp the United States.' 
When will that be? What indications are there 
that it will ever be ? It is the misfortune of Mex- 
ico that those who would serve her do her harm — 
those who in this country Tand they are among 
the greatest and best of tne land) would not 
take an inch of her territory, but keep the issue 
open. Whilst Congress is debating and statesm^a 
building up theories, and politicians fingering the 
public pulse, the * army is spreading itself over;'* 
and whilst the agitation of topics connected with 
the war is kept' up, it is * occupying the Republic 
of Mexico.' The energies, enterprise, andf will- 
fulness, so to speak, of a bolder anaa superior race 
are permeating the hills and valleys of the over- 
run Republic. Nor is it prophetic of the long 
dominion of a hybrid people to have their flowers 
scented by any of Saxon origin. We may con- 
demn, we may argue against the tendencies of a 
race of men of higher organization, bolder hearts, 
more enterprising minds, of superior thews and 
muscles, and stouter wills, to supplant weak and 
emasculated tribes — good authority can be evoked 
to show 'how wrong aH this ia-4iomilies to this 
day are written against the pilgrim fkthers for 
electing the savages from the primeval forests of 
tn« north, — but until the eloauence of ethics can 
melt human nature and mould it anew, we appre- 
hend the world will wa^ on much after the old 
fashion. No scrap of philosophy , nor moral essay 
nor political disouisiaon can countervail the dan- 
gerous odor of fields, in perennial blossom, to an 
army of Anglo Saxons. *' 

Read also this extract of a letter recently re- 
ceived by me firom a distinguished officer in the 
American army, which was published in the Delta. 

We ought to decide what we intend to annex, to 
satisfy ana secure the safety of the people who re- 
side tnere: 

" The well-disposed and most intelligent of the 
Mexican people are now holding out their hands 
in abject terror, and supplicating the protection 



that the ** new things are come;** and we are, fur- 
ther, of opinion that the conquest of Mexico by 
the United States will advance with the most em- 
cacious and desirable rapidity that paramount, 
uiftrivalled, vital, and sacred cause of the universal 
brotherhood and holy commonwealth of Christian 
civilization, for the advent of which we daily pray. 
Compared with that, all other arguments and aCI 
other results shrink into pigmy littleness, and 
dwarf themselves into comparative contempt." 

No. 2. 

ANNEXATION OF ALL UEXICO. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Clattok] 
said : 

« Ba^ sir, we are rapidly approaching that state of thinp 
Which will make the conqufbtand aunexation of all Mexicn 
inevitable; and these bills are a part of the process by 
wMch. if they become laws, we shall, in my humble judg- 
taient, oe driven to this result." 

If we are driven to take all Mexico, as is here 
charged, it will be by the folly of the rulers of that 
country and the extraordinary encouragement they 
have received from some of our own public men and 
citizens. We (the President and the Democratic 
|Mirty) do not desire to take all Mexico ; but even is 
may force it upon us ; and if this should be the 
case, let the following extracts from the Picayune 
of January 8, 1848, (a neutral paper, though edited 
by^ Whies,) be our explanation and excuse. The 
principal editors of this paper are Mr. Kendall (a 
whig, and a gentleman wno has seen more and 
knows more and has written more of Mexico and 
Mexicans than an v other American^ and A. C. 
Bullitt, Esq., also aWhigfrom Kentucky, formerly 
the editor of the leading Whig paper m New Or- 
leans — the "Bee** — and who was in the last, and i» 
now in the present. Legislature of Louisiana, a 
leading Whig meifiber. Here is what is said in 
that paper ; read, and ponder on it, all* but espe- 
cially Whigs, who oppose a vigorous prosecution 
of ehc war : 

From the N. O. Picayune, Jannaiy 8, 1848. 

'* It is in no spirit of querulousness that the 
mistakes of the* past are cited, in view of the new 
line of policy adopted, but in justification of a 
change in the strategy of war, which is the b^in- 
ning of an end that is shrouded in darkness. * Th e 
army is about to spread itself over and to occupy 
the republic of Mexico.* It is about to establish 
civil government, to a certain extent— to levy and 
oollea taxes — to lay and enforce imposts — to regu' 
late commerce between the dififerent Stat^ — to 
reform the administration of public affairs, and, 
indeed, do such other acts as pertain to the powers 



of an organized and established State. What this ^ which our country alone can give. 

condition of things will lead to, what it ought to j ** It is no secret in Mexico, thai vast nunabers 



lead to in the end, will depend more upon the of the best portion of her inhabitants are willing 
course Mexico and Mexicans may pursue than | and ready to declare in ' 



) in favor of American suprem- 
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acy, but are deterred from such a measure only 
by the uncertainty which characterizes our opera- 
tions in that country, and the apprehension that a 
treaty of peace, ana the withdrawal of our armies, 
will leave them exposed to the most fearful conse- 
quences; and it is well known that the deadly ban 
of the 'triple cross*' has already been placed op- 
posite the names of many of the best citizens in 
Mexico, in consequence of their friendship and in- 
tercourse with our countrymen, and the expres- 
sions of kindness and confidence in which they 
have indulged towards them. 

'* As an illustration of this fact, it is known that 
on a late occasion, when a benefit was given by 
the Americans to a distinguished actress in the city 
of Mexico, agents were sent from the present 
Mexican seat of Government, (dueretaro,) and 
every Mexican family who attended that benefit, 
was marked for future punishment. 

** There exists, therefore, a moral obligation on 
the part of our country to protect the large number 
of virtuous and intelligent citizens of Mexico, who, 
mourning over the evils which have so longdevas- 
tated their country, and appreciating the superi- 
ority of our real republican form of Government, 
have Qast in their lot with our armies, and hailed 
their advent into Mexico as the precursor of a 
better system, the harbino^er of better times. And 
th€se are the best people in Mexico. To abandon 
them now to the tender mercies of the demi-savages 
ivho surround them, would be inconsistent with the 
spirit of philanthropy with which we hare professed 
to be animated in the conduct of this war." 

No. 3. 

POPULATION AND TERRITORY OF MEXICO. 

Again, Mr. Clayton says : 

" What will be the consequence of the annexation of 
twenty Mexican States to the American Union? Of all 
men in the Uaite'l States the most interesited in makina this 
inquiry solemnly, and examining it patiently and carefully, 
are the gentlemen of the South. There are in Mexico not 
less than eight millions of human beings, men, womeri. and 
children, of a race tottlly different from ourselves-— a colored 
populiuion, having no feelings in common with us — no pre- 
judices like oiir>); but, on the contrary, with prejudices di- 
rectly the antipodes of all of ouis, and especially bigoted on 
dliis very subject of slavery. " 

The idea of the colored population of Mexico 
(the Indians) being abolitionists, and overthrowing 
slavery, is a most original idea, certainly. Who 
ever heard of an Indian being an abolitionist? 
They are the last people in the world to think of 
or act on such a subject. Many of them (the 
Peons) are in a worse condition of slavery than our 
negroes, and would be happy to change places 
with them. 

As to the "twenty Mexican States'* and "eio^ht 
millions of human beings," examine the following 
statistics : 

[From Mayer^s Mexico.] • 

"According to the best authorities, the terri- 
tory of the Mexican Republic contains an area of 
1,650,000 square miles, and the United States of 
America 2,300,000. If we allow, as is calculated, 
that the square mile will contain, under ordinary 
careful cultivation, a population of two hundred 
persons, we shall have the sum of 330,000,000 for 
the total ultimate capability of the Mexican soil, 
and 460,000,000 for the United States— or 130,- 
000,000 less in Mexico than in our Union » 

" Another estimate, in 1839, reduces the sum 



to 7,065,000, and gives eight inhabitants to the 
square mile ; but the most complete, and probably 
the most accurate, of the recent calculations, is the 
one which was made by the Government itself, 
(without special enumeration,) and served as a 
basis for the call of a Congress to form a new con* 
stitution, under the plan of Tacubaya, in 1842 : 
DepartmenU. PomUaiion, 

Mexico 1,389,530 

Jalisco 679,311 

Puebla 66J,90S^ 

Yucatan 680,948 

Guanajuato 512,606 

Oajaca ' 500,278 

Micboacan 4»7;906 

San Luis Potosi 321,840 

Zacatecas 273»575 

VeraCmz 254,380 

Duranso 168,618 

Chihuahua 147,600 

Sinaloa 147,000 

Chiapas 141^ 

Sonora 124,000 

Queretaro 120,560 

NuevoLeon 101,108 

Tamaulipas 100,068 

Coahutia 75,340 

Aguas Calientes ^ 69,698 

Tabasco 63,580 

Nnevo Mexico 57,026 

Califomias 33,439 

Total in 1842 7,015,509 

" I am, however, by tio- means satisfied that the 
estimates of both Poinsett and Burkhardt are not 
too high ; yet, assuming the statements of 1842 
and of 1793 toJbe nearly accurate, we 'find in fort v- 
nine years an increase of only 1,774,111 in the 
entire population.* Again, if we assume the popu- 
lation to have been 6,000,000 in 1824, (the year, . 
in fact, of the establishment of the Republic,) we . 
find that in the course of eighteen years of liberty 
arid independence, the increase has not been greater . 
than 1,044,140. 

** In the United States of America, with only 
650,000 more of square miles of territory noto, and 
not so large a space at the achievement o( our in- 
dependence, the increase of our population during 
the first twenty years of freedom cannot have been 
less than two millions and a half, while, in the 
course of the last thirty years, it has averaged an 
increase of rather more than 33 per cent, every ten. 

" The several castes and classes of Mexicans 
may be rated in the following manner: 

Indians ^ 4,000,000 

Whites 1,000,000 

Negroes 6,006 

All other castes, such as Zambos, Mestizos, Mu- 

lattoes,atc 2,00^50^ 

' 7,015,500 
" It appears, therefore, that the Indians and ne- 
groes amount to 4,006,000, and the whites and all 
other castes to 3,009,509. A very respectable and 
aged resident of Mexico, who is remarkable for * 
the extent and accuracy of his observations, esti- 
mates that of the former, (ornegroes and Indians,) 
but two per cent, can read and write ; while of thd 
latter, at a liberal estiYnate, but about twenty per 
cent. If we take this computation to be correct, 
as I believe from my own observation it is, and 
using the estimate of the decree of 1842 for the 
basis of the population, we shall have — 
Of Indians and negroes who can read and write .... 80,196 
Ofwhitet and all others 607,688 

Total able to read and write out of a popuhitlon of 
7,000,000. ^ 687,748 
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" Thia would appear to be a startling fact, in a 
Republic the basis of whose safety, is the capacity 
of the people for an intellectual self-government. 

" Let us, however, carry this calculation a little 
fbrther. If we suppose that out of the one million 
of whites, five hundred thousand, or the half only, 
are males, and of that half million but twenty per 
cent., or but one hundred thousand, can read and 
write, we will no longer be surprised that a popu- 
kition of more than seven millions has been hith- 
erto controlled by a handful of men; or that, with 
Che small means of improvement afforded to the 
few who can read, the selfish natures of the supe- 
rior classes, who wield the physical and intellectual 
fbrced of the nation, have forced the masses to be- 
come little more than the slaves of those whose 
wit ffives them the talent of control. 

"In addition to this, you will observe how lit- 
tle has been done hitherto for the cause of learning 
by the Government, when you examine a table of 
the expenses of the nation, by which it will be 
seen, thafin the year 1840, while $180,000 were 
spent for hospitals, fortresses, and prisons, and 
^,000,000 for the army, (without a foreign war,) 
only $110,000 were given to all the institutions of 
learning in Mexico." 

And if you consider, that of this 100,000 males 
who can read and write, 40,000 are soldiers, about 
one-half of these being officers and 200 of them 
generals, (as Waddy Thompson states in his 
book,) how deplorable must be the situation of 
that country ! And how can they be injured by 
change of rulers, or bypassing under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States ? 

Here is the way Mr. Thompson tells us they 
enlist their soldiers: 

« The soldiers of the Mexican army are generally collected 
by sending out recruiting detadiments into the mountains, 
where they hunt the Indi}.n3 in their dens and caverns, and 
bring them in chains to Mexico; droves are seen daily.'* 

Prom the foregoing table of population, it ap- 
pears that — 

Neiv Leon contains a population of. 101,108 

Tamaulipas 100,068 

Coahuila 7.5,340 

New Mexico 57,096 

Californias 33,439 

Making in all in these States 366,981 

One-seventh of which is Whites, 52,425 

and taking one-seventh of 90,466, which is the pop- 
ulation of New Mexico and the Californias, gives 
a white population of those last-named States of 
11,637. 

This is the population to the boundary of what 
Iscalled the Sierra Madre, and (containing, I think, 
SS,000 whites, and as many Indians as you please) 
could not injure us much. Most certainly, 90,000 
" beings" (as an honorable Senator calls them) 
in the Californias and New Mexico, of which only 
11,000 are whites, all the President in his message 
seems to think we want, could not "ruin" us 
much. 

This calculation of whites and Indians in the 
States above-named is made on the ratio given by 
the writer, of one white person to every seven In- 
dians or mixed bloods, which is the ratio in Mex« 
ico at large; but there is strong reason to believe 
that these Sfates, being more recently and much 
more sparsely settled by Europeans and Spaniards, 
and also from the well-known fact, that in this 
quarter of Mexico the Indians have encroached 



upon and broken up many of the settlements of the 
Spaniards, that there is a much larger proportion 
of Indians than in other parts of Mexico. 

I think, then, it may be safely assumed, that 
in these six States there is a population of not more 
than fifty thousand white persons, and in New 
Mexico and the two Californias not more than tea 
thousand. And if we take one-fifth of these num- 
bers as the ratio of those who can read and write— 
which is the ratio given by the author for the white 
population in Mexico generally — it will give ten 
thousand who can read and write in the three first 
States, and two thousand in t^ew Mexico and the 
Californias. 

No. 4. 

TRADE OP THE UNITED STATES WITH MEXICO. 

** Our citizens have been imprisoned in Mexico 
on frivolous pretences. Forced loans have been 
wrested ft'om our merchants. Tribunals have been 
deaf to demands for restitution, and a mutual dis- 
trust has arisen, which has proved fatal in many 
instances to trade and intercourse. The effects of 
this will, however, be most strikingly exhibited in 
the following table, compiled chiefly from the re- 
ports of the Secretary of our national Treasury: 
«* Trade with Mexico for twelve years, 

Bepteraber 30, 1^29 $5,026,761 $2,331,151 

Do. 1830 ^,235,241 4,837,458 

Do. 1832 4,293,954 3,467,541 

Do. 1833 5,452,818 5,408,091 

Do. 1834 8,066,068 5,265,053 

Do. 1835 9,490,446 9,029,^1 

Do. 1836 5,615,819 6,041,635 

Do. 1837 5,654,002 3,880,323 

Do. 1838 3,127,153 2,787,363 

Do. 1839 3,500,707 2,164,097 

Do. 1840 4,175,001 2,515,341 

Do. 1841 3,284,957 2,036,620 

*' Gold and silver imported into the United States 
from Mexico. 

BuUion. Specie. 
South America and Mexico in 1^3. .$121,970. .$1,828,446 

From Mexico 1838.. 68,546.. 4,468,879 

Do 1837.. 165,429.. 4,405,549 

Do 1838.. 230,183.. 2,459,243 

Do 1840.. 100,976.. 3,357,936 

Do 1841.. 51,184.. 1,886,918 

** By this you will observe, that, from having a 
trade worth upwards of nine millions of dollars in 
1835, we have been reduced to a comparatively 
insignificant commerce of one million of dollars, at 
the extreme, in 1843 ! , 

" If peace be restored in Mexico and mutual 
confidence rei^stablished, I can see no cause whj 
our interests may not become replaced on their 
ancient basis, and a natural alliance firmly estab- 
lished between two sister Republics, who, in addi- 
tion to a community of political tendencies, are the 
closest neighbors. " 

No. 5. 

BRITISH ENCROACHMENTS. 
[Prom Mayer's work on Mexico.] 
" If there is anything that peculiarly distin- 
guishes the statesmanship of England, it is the 
prospective wisdom with which its ministeni 
(while guarding the momentary interests at home) 
seek new vents for the labor of its population, and 
for the surplus of that population also, when it 
becomes too crowded within the Hmitsi of the 
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British islands. It is the want of this vigilant 
policy that peculiarly characterizes our own coun- 
try. 

** In the midst of a vast territory, with ample 
room for the expansion of our inhabitants for hun- 
dreds of years, we are careless of the future, and 
we do not look with wariness to those geographi- 
cal points of vantao^e around the earth of which 
England is gradually possessing herself, for the 
extension and guardianship of her commercial in- 
terests. 

** We thus permit a grasping and ambitious 
rival to monopolize positions which, if they do not 
directly affect the people of our own generation, 
cannot fail, especially in the event of war, to in- 
jure and annoy our posterity. 

" We have seen Great Britain add Affghanistan, 
Scinde, and the Chinese Empire, to her control 
within the last two years; at the same time fixing 
her power steadily in Canada, by the suppression 
of every symptom of rebellious spirit. 

" We have seen her firmly planted within her 
fortresses at Bermuda, establishing herself at the 
Balize, and encroaching on Guatemala ; we have 
seen her holding the key of the Mediterranean at 
Gibraltar, and the power of the Straits at Malta 
and the Ionian Isles ; we find her in the Southern 
Atlantic, at St. Helena, and in the Indian seas at 
numberless islands; and we learn that she at last 
pounced, without warning, on the Hawaiian 
group, with the same spirit that animated hercon- 

3uests in China, (although she has since oflicially 
isavowed the acts of her officer.) Britain has thus 
encircled the globe with her power ; and in this 

f reedy acquisition of territory and prudent hus- 
andry of resources, our statesmen should at least 
Eerceive a warning of danger from a bold and am- 
itious rival, if they do not learn a lesson which, 
under similar circumstances, they would be stu- 
dious to emulate. 

" The temper of our Republic is entirely too 
much devoted to the interests of the passing day. 
We writhe under debt, and we rush mto repudia- 
tion. We suffer under financial distress, and we 
adopt some palliative expedient that saves us from 
momentary ruin. 

" We aislike the policy of the hour, and we 
attribute it exclusively to Executive misrule ; and 
the continual distractions of the whole scheme of 
our popular government seem but to nourish an 
unceasing nervousness as to who is to rule and 
who to control the national patronage. 

** How is she to pay England ? To liquidate a 
portion of her debt and the interest due the Uni- 
ted States, (of little more than $200,000,) she was 
obliged to resort to a forced loan from her citizens, 
as you have recently observed. Suppose that a 
dismemberment takes place, or that England, after 
accumulating her claims and wrath, until she 
thinks the amount and energy sufficient for all exi- 
gencies, suddenly orders her minister in Mexico 
to demand payment, or his passports, what must 
inevitably be the result? I will tell you in the 
language of Forbes,* in order to show that this is 
no vain imagination of the moment excited in our 
American fancy. The value of California is known 
And appreciated in England. ** California,*' says 
our author, at page 146, *' is quite a distinct coun-. 



* Forbes was a Britisb subject, and a consul or agent for 
iiii Government on the western coast of Mexico. 



' try from Mexico, and haft nothing in common 
' with it, except that the present inhabitants are of 
*' the same family ; it is, therefore, to be appre- 

* hended that on any cause of quarrel between the 
< two countries, it will be apt to separate itself from 

* the parent State." 

This shows you the possibility of a disunion, 
without any very violent effort or loss on either 
side; but at page' 152, he boldly broaches the idea 
of cancelling the English debt, by a transfer of 
California to her creditors: 

"This," says he, "would be a wise measure 
on the part of Mexico, if the Government could be 
brought to lay "aside the vanity of retaining large 
possessions. The cession of such a disjointed 
part of the Republic as California, would be' an ad- 
vantage; in no case can it ever be profitable to the 
Mexican Republic, nor can it possibly remain 
united to it for any length of time. Therefore, by 
^ivin^ up this territory for the debt, would be get- 
ting rid of this last for nothing." • » ♦ 

" If California were ceded tor the English debt, 
the creditors might be formed into a company, 
with the difference, that they should have a sort of 
sovereignty over the territory — somewhat in the 
manner of the East India Company. This, in my 
opinion, would certainly bring a revenue in time 
which might be equal to the debt; and, under good 
management and with an English population, 
would most certainly Irealize all that has been pre- 
dicted of this fine country. 

" Now, may not this sudden usurpation of the 
Sandwich Islands be a premonitory symptom — a 
step in advance to a movement upon Mexico? 
Look, for a moment, at the map of the world. 
England already has control of the eastern part of 
Asia; is looking towai'd her possessions of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and is evidently excited 
by our Senatorial narangues on the Oregon terri- 
tory. 

"Her rival, Russia, has encroached on the Cali- 
fornias by a settlement at Bodega, and is known 
to have attempted to procure the cession of an up- 
land tract in tne Hawaiian Islands, under the pre- 
tence of a desire *for soil to cultivate wheat' 
France has the Marquesas. We are prosecuting 
our claims in the Northwestern Territory. Eng- 
land requires a central rendezvous for her fleets in 
the Pacific, and she seizes the Sandwich Islands. 
They are in the direct line of trade from the west 
coast to China. Mexico owes Great Britain an 
enormous debt, which she is unable to pay. 

"A project is now on foot to cross the Isthmus of 
Panama hy a railway or canal. Steam navigation 
has been already introduced into the Pacific, and 
we all know how rapidly the facilities were ad- 
vanced within a few years to reach India through 
the Red Sea. 

"Now, I confess to you, that, combining ail 
these circumstances — the value of the islands and 
the main, the greediness of England, the manner 
in which she has been pushing her enapire all over 
the world — I cannot but see danger in the sudden 
attempt at seizure of the Hawaiian group, and 
think it time that the statesmen of our country 
should take a decided stand in the politics of this 
hemisphere." 

"I think that I have shown the impQrtance of 
these islands to our commerce, and the value of 
the Californias, both as a country of vast natural 
resources, and as a territory, which, in the handu 
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of a European Power, would become a central 
point, whence it mi^ht powerfully influence the 
future destinies of this continent. 

** * The Pacific coast of Spanish America,' says 
the author I have already quoted, • is, in uninter- 
*rupted extent, equal to the whole cOast^of the Old 

* World from the Naze of Norway to the Cape de 

* Verd, in Africa. What reflections must this give 

* rise to, when we consider that this line of coast 
'comprehends Denmark, Germany, Holland, the 
'Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Portugal, 

* Spain, Italy, the countries around the Mediter- 
'ranean, and part of Africa? And certainly, the 
' American shores are bounded by countries natu- 

* rally more rich than all these ancient and power- 
*ful countries united.* 

" It seems, then , that the true wisdom of our Gov- 
ernment should be directed toward the preserva- 
tion of this immense territory intact, and under 
the growing influence of republican systems; A 
wrong step in statesmanship in our day and gen- 
eration may involve us in all the foreign difficul- 
ties and questions of the " balance of power," and 
affect the fate of our hemisphere for centuries to 
come. 

** If England extends her power by gradual ad- 
vances from theBalize into Guatemala, (now under 
Indian rule,) and then into Yucatan, (now in 
revolt,) she will hold the key of both Americas, 
by controlling the passage across the Isthmus to 
the Pacific. If she pusnes her claims on Mexico 
and grasps the Californias, retains her hold on 
China, the mouth of the Columbia, and Canada, 
and, while she contmues the possession of the Ber- 
mudas, sweeps our eastern coast by armed war 
steamers, masked under the pteaceful disguise of 
West India mail packets, (!) we will shortly find 
ourselves as comfortably and securely walled in 
bv British bayonets, as the most loyal of her 
Majesty's subjects could well desire. 

"And yet all this would be effected by mere su- 
pineness on our part, and by neglect of determined 
firmness and intimations similar to those of 1825,* 
in regard to the French fleet and the occupation of 
Cuba and' Porto Rico. If I am answered that 
these are dreams and visions of things that may 
occur, but perhaps will not in our day and gener- 
ation, I reply, by the expression of a hope, that 
the period of time-serving policjr is over in our 
Union, and that the statesmanship of America is 
not hereafter to be confined by a horizon of four 
years, or at most ofe^ht," 

A few remarks about the progressive population 
of the United States, and I have done. 

Darby, our distinguished, but as yet ill-requited 
geographer, estimates, from data furpished by five 
censuses, from 1790 to. 1840, on a calculation, the 
correctness of which I believe has not been ques- 
tioned, and cannot be, that the population of the 
United States will, in 1890, amount to 74,000,000, 
in 1901 to 100,000,000, and before the end of an- 
other century, to more than 300,000,000! Yes, 
such will be the result. Our population will be 
100,000,000 in little more than fifty years, when 
many persons, now grown, will still live; and in 
one hundred and fifty years, which is only a day 
in the age of a nation, it will be 300,000,000 ! 

*J. Q. Adams, President, and H. Clay, Secretary of State. 
-See p. 968. ■ 



What a wide range of thought and calculation do 
these facts open. How many will then, at each 
of these periods, be to the square mile, if our terri- 
tory remains as it now is? How may it be, if'we 
acquire all or part of Mexico ? May we not then 
be as crowded and as starving as Ireland or other 
parts of Europe by that time, if we acquire no more 
territory? Do not ample territory, And ample food, 
and full liberty, go together? Has not a civilized 
and increasing people a right to encroach on a 
savage and not increasing people ? These are sub- 
lime reflections, and worthy of the philosopher; 
but I can pursue this no further. 

Just as I had done this Appendix, I received the 
following document, which is so germane to the 
subject, and is so able, that I insert it here without 
comment. It requires no introduction or apology; 
it speaks for itself. I hope it will be read atten- 
tively by all, especially by those who oppose tha 
further prosecution of the war: 

" The rices ofPolUical Minorities, 
" By a. B. Johnson. 

" Self-preservation characterizes all the regular 
formations of nature. Caterpillars have ever can- 
kered trees, but the injury is only individual, while 
trees as a class of existences continue unabated. 
Wolves and owls have ever prayed on flocks and 
birds, but the species preyed on continue as nu- 
merous as ever. Domestic malcontents have ever 
struggled against social order, but civil societies 
preserve their organization ; nature* being more 
conservative, than destroyers are destpuctive. And 
in addition to this general preservative energy 
which pervades nature. Providence fortifies the 
principle in men, by everywhere and at all times 
connecting our personal interests with the interests 
of the society of which we- are members. What 
God has thus joined together, men sometimes try 
to separate. History records occasionally an Ar- 
nold, who attempts to benefit himself by the sacri- 
fice of the interests of his nation, but so conscious 
are men of the impracticability of such attempts, 
that even the attempts are only sufficiently numer- 
ous to exemplify their hopelessness. 

" Rulers, legislative and executive, being thus 
almost constrained by Providence to govern 
wisely and justly, they present to opposing par- 
tisans no means of opposition but to condemn 
measures that are not wrong, and to advocate 
alternatives that are not right. Every political 
minority occupies thus a false position, like a 
lawyer in a cause where law and equity are 
against him. The indiscriminate advocacy of 
right and wrong by lawj^ers is supposed to impair 
their ability to discern right from wrong; and the 
self-abuse of the intellect that is practised by mi- 
nority politicians is still more pernicious, because 
it is more unremittfng. With no fixed principle 
but opposition, they are like children who play 
the game of contrary — never letting go but when 
they are told to hold fast, and never holding fast 
but when they are told to let go; consequently, 
by a remarkable sympathy which exists between 
our feelings and our words, (few men are perma- 
nently hypocrites,) such politicians soon become 
the dupes of their own opposition, and lapse into 
a real monomania — like persons spoken of in Holy 
Writ, who, by a like process, are said * to he de- 
livered up to a strong delusion, that they believe 
a lie;' or, as Shakspeare paraphrases the ide«| 
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* when we in our viciousness grow hard, the wise 
gods sreal our eyes; in our own filth drop our clear 
judgments, making us adore our errors.' They 
deem the country ever on the brink of destruction, 
uncorrected by experience, which is continually 
teaching them the falsity of preceding predictions; 
for, like other monomaniacs, they impute the fail- 
ures to any cause but their diseased preconcep- 
tions. We have seen that when the world would 
not burn up, as had been predicted by Miller, the 
failure only occasioned the assignment of a new 
period for the predicted catastrophe. So we pos- 
sess, everywhere, multitudes of politicians who, 
though old, have never, known the Government 
perform a worthy action, or act from a worthy 
motive. The whole political course of our nation 
they deem a series of misdemeanors, for the per- 
petration of which the offenders escape punish- 
ment by onlj*^ some strange infatuation of the 
people — the very doctrine of every Lunatic Asy- 
lum, whose inmates deem themselves sane, and 
that the insane are at hirge. Can tnonomania ex- 
hibit any delusion more unequivocal? Nor can 
they learn by experience that political power can- 
not in nature result from offences against patriot- 
ism. They offend thus continually, but continu- 
ally see power within their reach. Their ascen- 
sion robes are ever kept ready, but the millennium 
will not come; and instead thereof, public odium 
is showered on the unnecessary alarmists, till 
■they have repeatedly abandoned their political 
name, in thAhope of losing their own identification 
therewith, ^t exhibiting an entire childlike un- 
■uspicion, that without a change of conduct, every 
new name must soon become as odious as the 
old. When, only last year, England and our 
country, tired of the old experiment of trying 
^hich could most harm the other, began to try 
■whether they cannot reciprocate benefits — she by 
relaxing in our favor the qualified monopoly en- 
joyed by her agriculturists, and we relaxing in her 
favor the qualified monopoly enjoyed by our man- 
ufacturers — the benevolent experiment was as- 
sailed by the madness of party, and, as usual, 
every conceivable calamity was predicted from it. 
But again, as usual, the predictions are falsified. 
Manufactures, which were to perish, increase 
despite of prophecy, till even our Utica, not easily 
stimulated to new enterprises, is allured by the 
yet great profits of such operations, and resounds 
with new factories. Why should not two kindred 
countries relieve each other? Our agriculturists 
were becoming impoverished by the over-abund- 
ance of nature's bounties, while English manufac- 
turers were becoming impoverished by an excess 
of the productions of art. Why should not the 
full breast of exuberant youthful America be 
turned to the famished lips of its aged mother? 
and why should we not receive from her super- 
abundant wardrobe the articles of which we are 
deficient ? 

**All the events of history which constitute epochs 
in our career of glory were ushered into being 
under denunciations like the foregoing. And if 
•We turn from the events of our history to the his- 
torical heroes and statesmen by whom the events 
were achieved, we shall find that they struggjled 
against the denunciations of cotemporary political 
monomaniacs. Nothing, indeed, is more intellect- 
ually healthful than to note how the Mr. Polks of 
the day, whom we are invoked to hate and oppose, 



mellow by time into the patriots whom our de- 
scendants are to adore. Jackson, who barely 
escaped from bein? murdered, to rid the world of 
a monster, is already less than half a monster de- 
serving assassination, and more than half a patriot 
to be revered; while Jefferson, once the base 
truckler to Napoleon in the purchase of Louisiana, 
in despoliation of poor prostrate Spain, is so recti- 
fied by death and time, that the farmer of Marsh- 
field, the great expounder of existing political 
monomania, is, if we may believe report, about to 
perform a pilgrimage from Massachusetts {et /« 
Brute!) to the tomb of the sage of Monticello, an 
event with only one similitude in history, the pil- 
grimage of Henry IL to the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket. 

" Events also meliorate by time. The war with 
England, which in its prosecution was deemed so 
unnecessary and wicked that pulpits preached 
against it. States nullified it, and Hartford Con- 
ventions contemplated treason to arrest it, is now 
so traditionally glorious, as to be surpassed (n 
public estimation by only the war of Independence. 
Even the recent obloquy against Textis's annexa- 
tion is fading, while indications are so fast accu- 
mulating of a succeeding universal popularity, that 
men who failed to be early in hailing the risen star, 
are beginning to feel in relation to their heresy, as 
the lukewai-m friends of youn^ Napoleon, when 
they saw him looming irresistibly into imperial 
splendor. And. doubtless, the war with Mexico, 
wicked, infamous, and unnecessary, as it is deemed 
by political monomaniacs, who can see nothing in 
their country's victories but murder, and nothing 
in Mexican aggressions but the expense of redress- 
ing them, will constitute, with its brilliant victories 
and great social results, one of the prime glories of 
our posterity. Of these results, the wilds of Cali- 
fornia and new Mexico, whose acquisition is dep- 
recated as useless and worthless, will yield their 
virgin bosom to millions of busy and happy men; 
and while the district schools of those regions will 
make the children thereof read in good English the 
history of the present day, they will be taught to 
look back with astonishment at the Wilmot pro- 
visos, of consumptive and stultified abolitionism, 
and at the kindred expedients, in Congress and out, 
that are nowpractisea in reference to these regions, 
to frustrate Grod's injunction to increase and multi- 
ply and subdue the earth. 

"But political minorities are subject to a worse 
vice than any that we have yet specified. Man is 
so constituted that he cannot prophesy evil with- 
out exciting in himself a desire that the prophecy 
shall be fulfilled. The religious fanatics who 
lately predicted the destruction of the world, loath- 
ed the sun when it disappointed their predictions. 
From this cause, more thap from deficient patriot- 
ism, arises the fiendish regret which is constantly 
apparent in many men, when political forebodings 
of evil are not realized: when, for instance, manu- 
facturers will prosper, despite the tariff of '46; 
when the vomito would not, last summer, extir- 
pate our armies in' Mexico, nor a mutiny at sea 
arrest the California volunteers and frustrate their 
expedition. 

** But another vice of still graver import is hab- 
itual to political minorities. A pr«phet will aid in 
the fulfilment of his prophecy rather than be con- 
victed of error. Had the power of man been as 
gigantic as his perversity, he would have confia- 
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grated the world to verify Miller's prediction. To 
this bad influence we must, in charity, attribute 
much of the destructiveness displayed by political 
minorities. Wh«n the deposites were removed 
from the United States Bank, and ruin had been 
predicted as a result, manufacturers closed their 
factories voluntarily, and dismissed their work- 
men; shipowners aismantled their ships, and dis- 
charged their seamen, exultingly alleging that the 
Government had ruined them. The same madness 
^on the part of manufacturers began to evince itself 
'in the early part of 1846. Opposition newspapers 
chronicled a few instances like the foregoing, which 
they hailed as the welcome harbinger of the pre- 
dicted universal blight. And later still, after mi- 
nority statesmen had reviled the President for 
claiming the whole of Oregon — a claim which he 
substantiated to every unprejudiced understanding 
— they moved heaven aivd earth to prevent England 
from yielding her conflicting pretensions, and to in- 
timidate the President, by threats of war, from 
adhering to his country's rights. 

** But, finally, this article is written not to irritate 
by crimination, but to cure, by holding naked up to 
vice its own i mage. While intellect attacks intellect, 
the encounter is always salutary. Controversy is 
never pernicious but when the feelings enlist in 
the fight. England, from whom we derive much 
of our knowledge, and most of our errors, is fast 
freeing herself from the political evils of factious 
minorities, though they are still in fbll bloom with 
us. Her Legislature never exhibits now a party 
in conflict with the interest of her empire. In her 
Oregon conflict with us, her councils and public 



press exhibited no advocates for America; and 
while the faithful unanimity of her statesmen was 
urged in our Congress as a reason for our yielding^ 
our pretensions, the orators who urged the ar^u* 
ment seemed unaware that they were condemnmg 
their own conduct, which enabled England to ad- 
duce our want of unanimity as a reason for per- 
sisting in her claims. And were England at war 
with Mexico, she would not possess a Mexican 
party, giving aid and comfort to her enemies, by 
parliamentary speeches and newspaper essays, 
that could be republished in Mexico, to heat her 
foreign enemies and cool her own patriotism. 
Party politics have been termed the madness of 
many for tlie gain of a few. Would that we could 
rid ourselves, like England, of at least the mad- 
ness of disloyalty to our country. And what a 
country is ours to care for ! Like the miraculous 
loaves and fishes of Holy Writ, the greater the num- 
ber of persons it feeds, the greater is the aggregate 
of its surplus food. Well might one of our war- 
riors exclaim, * May our country always be right; 
but may she always be victorious, right or wrong !' 
President Adams preferred another sentiment: 
* May our country always be victorious; but may 
she always be right, whether victorious or not!' 
But far fVom the heart or thought of * the old man 
eloquent' was any imprecation of military defeat 
on his country, in case any of her contests should 
happen to be unjust. Doubtless in even so sad 
a case he would say with David of old. Let us not 
fall for our sins into the hands of man ; but, if we 
must be punished, let us fall into the hands of the 
Lord, for his mercies are great." 
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